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HISTORICAL FACTS AND LEGAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF IMPRESSMENT. 


We promised, in our last Number, that we would include in the 
present, the historical and documentary evidence which we took down 
to the House of Commons, for the purpose of using there, to sub- 
stantiate any of our positions which might have been called in question ; 
but which were not then read, as the assertions grounded on them 
were not disputed. As, however, the subject still retains its interest, 
we avail ourselves of the present opportunity, once for all, until the 
question shall again be brought forward, when no one now doubts that 
it will be triumphantly carried, to place on record here, the docu- 
ments alluded to, giving merely such introductory observations on 
each, as may be sufficient to explain their object and bearing. 


The following is a portion of the memorial addressed by the mariners 
of England to George III., in 1760, through the then Duke of Cum- 
berland, as referred to in the speech, page 198. 


“We approach your royal person, with an humble but immoveable confidence 
in your protection, imploring that British Sailors, exposed by their profession, to 
various unavoidable evils, unknown to your other subjects, may no longer have 
these fruitlessly and wantonly increased by the crue! and lawless tyranny of press- 
gangs.”—They conclude their interesting and powerful appeal, in the following 
terms :—“ Were there no possibility of effecting the purpose of a Naval war but by 
the practice of Impressing, were pressing the best method of doing it, though it 
might be effected by other means, we your Petitioners, are so sensible of what is 
due to our country, and so willing in our obedience to your Majesty, that we would 
cheerfully sacrifice our convenience to national good, and the patriotic designs of 
our King. But while we are convinced that pressing answers no good end to 
either, that it is ineffectual for manning the Navy, that it prolongs our wars for 

want of a proper exertion of our real national strength, that it is therefore pro- 
ductive of numerous and heavy taxes, that it makes property precarious, that it is 
destructive of trade, that thousands perish miserably in filth and contagion, vic- 
tims to its tyranny, that it affects the personal security of all your Majesty’s sub- 
Jects, without which all other blessings can have no existence, we supplicate your 

ajesty’s interposition, to prevent the impolitic and abominable practice.” 


To show that the feeling has in no degree abated since that period, 
and that the seamen of England are just as keenly alive to the evils 
of Impressment now, as they were seventy years ago, the following 
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passage is given from the address of the seamen of South Shields, in 
the last year only, referred to in the same place. 


| \«The system of Impressment we consider to be a curse of the most degrading 
kind, as it makes us, the seamen of Great Britain, outlaws in our native land, 
The debtor, keeping within his house, is protected by law, and cannot be broken 
in upon to be arrested: whereas the press-gang will violate the sanctity of the 
private dwelling, and steal a seaman out of his bed, from the bosom of his family, 
and from all that makes life dear to him; and this, for no other crime than that he 
is a British sailor. He is then immured in the hold of a tender, a dungeon of the 
worst description. From thence he is transferred to the receiving or guard-ship; 
a sink of infamy of the most disgusting kind; and from thence to some vessel in 
active service, where, without regard to age or constitution, he is dragged away 
to some distant or unhealthy climate, there to perish, and leave his disconsolate 
family to misery and want ;—and all this for a most inadequate pay—for an un- 
limited service— with his dependent children sunk into paupers, with no one to 
help them in their distress.” 


In reference to the celebrated charge of Sir Michael Foster, the 
Recorder of Bristol, on which Sir James Graham so much relied, it 
was remarked, page 199, that Benjamin Franklin took this charge to 
pieces in a masterly manner. 


A single passage or two will suffice to show the mode in which the 
Bristol Recorder’s arguments were met. The Judge alleges, first, that 
the Crown has a right to the personal service of every man, in case of 
invasion, and, therefore, it may take men of any particular class, and 
leave the rest, if all are not wanted, for the public service. To which 
Franklin most appropriately replies : 


“The conclusion here from the whole to a part, does not seem to be good logic, 
When the personal service of every man is called for, there the burthen is equal. 
Not so when the service of part is called for, and others excused. If the whole 
alphabet should say, let us fight for the defence of the whole ; that is equality, 
and may therefore be just. But if they should say, let A, B, C, and D, goand 
fight for us, while we stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not equal, 
and therefore cannot be just.” 


Foster had also asserted, and others had repeated the expression after 
him, that the pressing a merchant seamen and compelling him to serve 
in the Navy, was merely a change of masters, as all the circumstances 
remained the same (which, however, is notoriously untrue, as the cir- 
cumstances are different in almost every particular, and the change is 
not voluntary but compulsory) and if there were private mischief now 
and then occasioned hy this practice, it must be submitted to for 


avoiding a public inconvenience, which Franklin answers in substance 
thus : 


“ Mr. Justice Foster contends that the King wants good seamen—landsmen 
will not do—that the best seamen must be had to man the fleet, and having 
chosen the profession of the sea, it is no hardship on them to compel them to go 
to sail the King’s ships instead of merchant ships, which, as had been frequently 
asserted, was after all a mere change of masters, nothing more. But, says Frank- 
lin, good lawyers are necessary to carry on the affairs of Government—men who 
are not lawyers will notdo, Nay, the King has a right to the services of the best 
lawyers to man his courts, and their having freely chosen the profession of the law, 
it is no hardship to make them work for the King, instead of having a private 
merchant for their client—it is but a mere change of masters after all. Judge 
Foster then, being one of these best lawyers, whose services the King has a right 
to command, let him be forthwith seized, by virtue of the King’s prerogative 
sent to the colonies, to labour in his profession at tenpence a day, and console 
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himself with the comfortable assurance that the necessities of the State alone have 
led to this honourable exile !”” 


But, to make the parallel complete, Franklin should have imposed 
the impressed judge the necessity, not merely of pleading the 
ing’s cause for the King’s pay, but of fighting any body that dis- 
the King’s supremacy, and taking all the hard knocks, leaden 

, and cannon balls, as so much extra emolument. The profes- 

sion that the sailor chooses, is to be a peaceful mariner :—the profession 
to which he is dragged by force, is that of a hired fighter. But sailing 
and fighting, though botlr are done upon the sea, are not the same pro- 
fession. It is, therefore, not merely a change of masters, but a total 
change of occupation; with total deprivation of liberty, increased 
danger, increased punishment, and decreased pay. Franklin continues : 


“When Judge Foster speaks of impressing, he diminishes the horror of the 
practice as much as possible, by presénting to the mind one sailor only, suffering 
whardship, as he tenderly calls it, in some particular cases only, and he places 

inst this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade of the kingdom. But 
if as is often the case, the sailor who is pressed, and obliged to serve for the 
defence of his trade, at the rate of 25s. a month, could have 75s. in the 
Merchant’s service, you take from him 50s. a month, and if you have 100,000 
men in your service, you rob that honest part of society and their poor families of 
250,000/. per month, or three millions a year, and at the same time oblige them 
to hazard their lives in fighting for the defence of your trade; to the defence of 
which all ought indeed to contribute (and sailors among the rest) in proportion 
to their profits by it; but this three millions is more than their share, if they did 
not pay with their persons; and when you force that, surely you should ex- 
cusethe other. But it may be said, to give the King’s seamen Merchant’s wages 
would cost the nation too much, and call for more taxes. The question, then, 
would amount to this: whether it be just in a community that the richer part 
should compel the poorer to fight for them and their property, for such wages as 
they think Rt to allow, and punish them if they refuse. The Judge tells us it is 
légal. I have not law enough to dispute his authority, but I cannot persuade 
myself it is equitable. I will, however, own for the present, that pressing may 
lawful when necessary ; but then I contend that it may be used so as to pro- 
duce the same good effect, the pulic security, without doing so much horrible 
injustice as attends the pressing common seamen. In order to be by them un- 
derstood, I should premise two things: First, that voluntary seamen might be 
had for the service if they were sufficiently paid. The proof of this is, that to 
serve in the same ships, and incur the same dangers, you have no occasion to im- 
Press captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midshipmen, pursers, nor any 
other officers. Why—but that the profit of their places, or the emoluments ex- 
pected, are sufficient inducement? ‘The business is then, by impressing, to find 
money sufficient to make the sailors all volunteers, as well as their officers, and 
this without any fresh burden upon trade. The second of my premises is, that 
25s. a month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and pease pudding, being 
found sufficient for the subsistence of hard working seamen, it will certainly be so 
asedentary scholar or gentleman. I would then propose to form a treasury, 
out of which bounties to seamen should be paid. To fill this treasury, I 
Would impress a number of civil officers, who/at present have great salaries, 
oblige them to serve in their respective offices for 25s. per month, with their share 
of the mess of provisions, and throw the rest of their salary into the seamen’s 
Weasury. If sucha press-warrant was given me to execute, the first person I would 
press should be a Recorder of Bristol, or a First Lord of the Admiralty, because I 
might have need of his edifying example, to show how such impressing ought to 
borne with ; for he would certainly find that though to be reduced to 25s. per 
month might be a private mischief, yet that agreeable to his maxim of law and 
pobey, it ought to be borne with patience for preventing a national calamity. 
would press the rest of the judges, and opening the Red Book, I would 
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press every civil officer of Government from 50/. a-year, up to 50,000/., which 
would throw an immense sum into our treasury, and these gentlemen could not 
well complain, since they would receive their 25s. a-month, and their 
rations, and that too, without being obliged to fight, or to incur the danger of 
shipwreck, as sailors daily do.” 


Sir James Graham relied also on a passage in a speech of Lord 
Chatham’s, which was uttered at a moment when great excitement pre- 
vailed ; but he altogether overlooked the following splendid passages 
in the speech of that great statesman, delivered on the occasion of 
Lord Pulteney’s Bill, for the more speedily manning the navy, as re- 
ferred to at page 200. 


“I shall grant, Sir, that immemorial custom has hitherto warranted, and that 
even a late statute has, by implication, authorized the pressing of seamen, in cases 
of wbsolute necessity, but no such necessity can ever exist, if there le time for tryt 
any other method ; and when there ts time, no such necessity can ever exist, until 
after every other method has Leen tried ; from whence I must conclude that the 
pressing of seamen upon this last occasion was not authorized either by custom or 
Statute, and consequently it was absolutely illegal. 

“T believe, Sir, it will now appear that, with regard to pressing, our Ministers 
have in several respects made a little too free with our constitution ; therefore it is 
high time for Parliament to take this practise, which smells so rank of arbitrary 
power, into their most serious consideration, and to embrace every method that 
can be thought of for preventing or rendering less frequent the necessity of our 
having recourse to that unjust and violent practice. All the other subjects of 
Great Britain may sit secure under their own fig trees, without being in danger of 
ever being called out to serve the public in any station, unless it comes to their 
turn, or they voluntarily engage in the service: but our seamen, a setof men whom 
of all others we ought most to indulge, can never be secure whilst they are under 
the age of fifty-five. 

“ After a seaman, by hard service’ of many years at sea, has earned and saved 
as much as may establish him in a quiet retreat at land, he does not krow but 
that in six months, or a less time, he may be torn from his wife and family, 
and forced to undergo all the fatigues and perils of a common seaman, without 
any certainty of ever being released while he is fit for serving in that station. 
Does not justice, humanity, and gratitude, require that our seamen should be 
exempted as much as possible from this condition? Can this be done an 
other way but by engaging seamen to enter voluntarily into the King’s 
service ?”” 

Tn the same debate, Mr. Gilbert Elliott, eldest son of Sir Gilbert 
Elliott, Bart, of Minto, soon afterwards made a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, then a member for Selkirk, and an ancestor, it is believed, of 
the gallant captain, the present Secretary to the Admiralty, deprecated 
the system of Impressment, and said, 

“Though this method of pressing has of late years been often practised in times of 
peace, yet I think it has never been expressly authorized by law. In this 
country, and indeed in any free country, nothing can excuse it but the most 
urgent necessity, which necessity we Ought to prevent by every means that can 
be contrived.” 

But, as this is a point of considerable importance, and one which 
ought to be set at rest once for all, we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to cite two passages from a series of very able letters from the 
pen of a naval officer, who has devoted years of attention to this 
subject, and who has elucidated every part of it in the most satisfactory 
manner. He says: 


“ But, Sir, if the prerogative to impress mariners was ever lawfully invested 
in the monarch, it has been surrendered by the deliberate act of a King of Eng- 
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jandy-—a King, too, most jealous and tenacious of all questions affecting his pri- 
wilege.. I allude not to Magna Charta, forced from an unwilling sovereign at the 

t of the sword, by his subjects in arms around him, on which (confirmed as 
it is by many subsequent statutes, clinched by the Bill of Rights, and rivetted by 
the King’s oath to govern by the laws), I might well rest my argument ; but to 
16 and 17 Car. I., cap. 5, 23 and 26, being solemn acts of the legislature, bearing 
the royal assent, and made for the purpose of legalizing the pressing of seamen. 
By these the Lord High Admiral is authorised to. issue warrants for raising “ so 
many mariners, sailors, watermen, chirurgeons, gunners, and we Poe 8 as 
shall be required, to be employed in guarding the narrow seas, and the neces- 
sary defence of the realm, in this time of imminent danger.” So that although the 
King had surrendered his prerogative, the Parliament did not even assume the 
power of pressing men to be sent abroad, 

“ And this, Sir, is not the only case ; for 4 and 5 Anne, cap. 19, is an act for the 
pressing of mariners, and was » according to our historians, because 
the power of the prerogative was doubtful, and, as by this statute, houses could 
be broken open to search for concealed seamen, it was apprehended by the 
crown lawyers that litigations would arise out of such proceedings, which might 
bring the legality of press warrants themselves (always an awkward question), 
into dispute before the courts, therefore they deemed it prudent to Jegalise it by 
statute ; but this, like those in Charles’s time, was a femporary act, for, as Rush- 
worth says, the Parliament of 1641 “ was tender of bringing the vey of pressing 
into practice.” And Sir Matthew Hale, that learned judge and upright man, who 
was contemporary with these times, and must have known the motives which then 
influenced men’s actions, says, in his Pleas of the Crown, that these statutes 
were passed because the King’s prerogative to press mariners was doubted.” 


The cases that were referred to, of resistance to the press-gang, which 
occurred at Hull, are thus detailed in the Hull papers of the day. 
The facts of the resistance and of the slaughter that ensued, need not 
be repeated ; as the object of referring to them was not to exhibit the 
cruelty of Impressment, which was unnecessary, but to show the legality 
of the resistance, and the consequent illegality of the power resisted,. 
as proved by the verdicts of acquittal pronounced on those who were 
arraigned on the charge of murder, for killing individuals belonging to 
the press-gang, which killing was thus pronounced to be not murder, 
but lawful slaying in self-defence. The first case was of the date of 
August 2, 1794. 


“Mark Bolt was charged upon oath with firing a pistol, loaded with gunpow- 

der and slugs, at Charles Darley, of this town, mariner, whereby the said Charles 

was wounded in the left breast. The same Mark Bolt stood charged also 

upon the Coroner’s Inquest with Manslaughter, for killing and slaying the said 
Charles Darley in his own defence. 


“The Judge, in his charge to the Grand Jury, at the opening of the Assizes, 
recommended this case to their particular attention. He observed, that ata time 
like the present, it was the duty of every good subject to give all possible energy 
to the operations of government; that as hitherto no other method of manning the 
navy was found to be effectual, except the compulsory one of impressing, it was 
obliged to be resorted to in times of emergency, after the usual inducement of 

towing extraordinary bounties was found insufficient; that therefore any 
fesistance on the part of a person who was liable to be impressed, against those 
who were duly authorized for the service, would be dangerous to encourage, and 
Tequired exemplary punishment. 

“The address, however, failed of its effect. Notwithstanding that the gentle- 
men who composed the Grand Jury were persons of unquestionable loyalty, and 
the steady friends of government, notwithstanding the intimation from the learned 
Judge, that their characters as friends to the constitution were in some degree 
implicated in the event of the trial, and notwithstanding the fear of incurring the 
Suspicion of being encouragers of resistances in the common people, they refused 
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to find a Bill of Indictment. They could not understand, that in order to support 
the measures of Government, it was necessary to support an infamons abuse 6f 
power in some of the lowest of its delegates.” 

The second case was quite as remarkable, and this was the one 
witnessed by Mr. Pryme, then a youth residing at Hull, and now 
member for Cambridge. ‘The case excited so much interest at Hull 
that almost every individual then living at Hull, and now alive, re- 
members all its details. The narrative itself is deeply interesting, but 
we forbear from entering on that, and content ourselves with the legal 
issue which is thus described in the Hull paper of March 21, 1801. 

“ At York Assizes, on Friday last, came on before Mr. Justice Chambers and a 
respectable Jury, the trial of Captain W. H. Mitchinson, of this port, for the 
murder of William Burnock and John Sykes, two of the crew of the Nonsuch man- 
of-war. Our readers will recollect that these died in consequence of the wounds 
they received onthe 30th of July, 1798, from the crew of the Blenheim, then 
under the command of Captain Mitchinson, which ship they attempted to board 
in her passage up the Humber, from Greenland, for the purpose of impressing 
the men, but were frustrated in their design by an obstinate resistance. As this 
was a cause of general importance, in which the interests of almost every de- 
scription of persons, and particularly those of the inhabitants of maritime towns 
were implicated, the Court was greatly crowded. ‘The trial commenced at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and continued until near eight in the evening: the utmost 
exertions and ingenuity were exercised by the counsel on both sides. 

** After the examination of witnesses was closed, the learned Judge, in address- 
ing the Jury, commented upon the evidence at a considerable length, and having 
placed it in a perspicuous point of view, left it for them to determine the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner. The Jury without hesitating a moment bronght ina 
verdict of ‘Not Guilty.” The Judge immediately ordered Captain Mitchinson 
to be discharged. The most lively exultation was manifested by the spectators 
in the court. 

“It is almost unnecessary to state that the news of Captain Mitchinson's ac- 
quittal produced lively demonstrations of joy in this place. The populace, who 
were assembled in great numbers on Saturday noon, waiting the arrival of 
Captain Mitchinson, took the horses from the coach in which the witnesses were 
returning, and dragged it three times round the statue of King William in the 


market-place, in tiumph. Captain Mitchinson himself did not arrive until the 
evening of that day.” 


Advertence was made in another part of the speech, page 201, to 
the wretched state of the crews of our ships of war, as a consequence 
of Impressment. Instead of getting a choice of the best men, which 
voluntary entry, adequate pay, and limited service would secure, none 
but the very refuse of the seafaring body remained in England to be 
impressed, the best and the bravest of our seamen being driven by the 
terror of the press-gang to other countries for employment, of which 
the following evidence will perhaps be deemed conclusive. 

“ Admiral Ekins, in his ‘ Naval Battles,’ relates a number of instances of the 
inferiority of the draughts of men, in appearance and muscular strength, as well 
as character, who were sent on board our ships during the last war. He asserts 
that Sir Home Popham, while fitting out His Majesty's ship Stirling Castle for 
the East Indies, actually weighed his crew of six hundred men, and the average 
was only jockey weight. On stating the circumstances to the Admiralty, he had 
two hundred of them changed for heavier men. 

“The Conqueror (74) had not more than twenty effective seamen on board in 
1804; and, in 1803, when the Donegal and Belleisle were sent out to the Medi- 
terranean, they had not twenty men each who could take the helm. The Cou- 


queror, after the battle of Trafalgar, had only eight men on board (after manning 
her prize) who could knot a shroud. 
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«The ae 0 to — nn —_— me into a — ona 
Gill wp, with all the men cou procured from prison and jail ships. 
Thus the ship’s company of the Prince (which was a tolerably good one) was, in 
1809, draughted into the Vanguard, Goliah, and Jupiter, and the remainder of 
the crews of these ships were completed in the manner described.” 

But, besides the miserable condition of the crews, there was no col- 
lecting even these without great difficulty and great delay ; and so far 
from the impress system being one that secured a prompt supply of 
men in an hour of need, it was far inferior in its promptitude to the 

tems followed by every other country. On this subject we may 
me as evidence of the most conclusive kind, the following passage 

om one of the able series of letters before alluded to, and published in 
the Naval and Military Gazette, under the signature of Mercaror, 
= ogad the ane gen nee legal, —— and prac- 

ical, and deserving the attention of all who would wish to attain a 
thorough understanding of the subject. The passage was written just 
immediately after the debate of last session on the question of Impress- 
ment, and is as follows : 

« J shall say little as respects the arguments advanced to show the necessity of 
Impressment, for the public journals have already canvassed that point freely. 
But it surprised me to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer ground his defence 
upon the promptitude with sera it enabled us to fit our fleets on urgent oc- 
<asions,—I mean as compared with France, our most powerful rival. I chal- 
lenge the noble lord to mention a single instance when it has succeeded in doing 
so; on the contrary, the French have, at the commencement of the seven last 
wars, been first ut sea, as 1 have proved by the documents in my third and 
fourth letters. Of what use, then, is such a power to us when the French have 
a speedier process? I would not have your readers take my assertion on this 

int in oppostition to the noble lord’s ; but no one will question Sir George 

he. gees — on the neg te poe he many De Select ore 
ance Committee of the House, ‘ that the French have a mode of manning their 
fleet much more quick than we have of manning ours.’ He goes on to describe it. 
Their system, arbitrary as it is, and which I am far from defending (being well 
convinced that one equally efficient, but divested of its oppression, can be 
Pye aia = at oe - merit, en ot = i it ts oe 
or; whilst ours (though much more revolting), so far from doing so, has 
effect (after the first surprise) of driving thousands of seamen into hiding, and 
finally to desert their country, at the very — when their services are in 
most request ; and the reader may be assured that, should a war occur with that 
powerful nation to-morrow, they could ship every sailor in France, and have 
their vessels at sea, before we could procure crews for a dozen sail of the line by 
Impressment ; and the very event which Lord Althorp dreads might happen by 
the abandonment, would be the certain consequence of the retention of the system, 
= were it tolerated, namely, that they would get the start of us, as they have 
ways done, scour the seas, insult our shores, attack our colonies, and destroy 
millions worth of our merchants’ property before we were prepared to encounter 
them with equal force : and hence the necessity for our possessing a real, prompt, 
and efficient power to call on the instant service of our seamen, instead of a de- 
req Nery which will assuredly fail us at the moment of need, besides all the 
Other consequences attending it.’ 


One of the most remarkable features of the present times is, that we 
have an Administration composed of men, who, when they sat on the 
Opposition side of the House, were so frequently and strongly opposed 
to many of the very measures they now uphold and defend, that they 
ate continually presenting the most tempting occasions, both to public 
Speakers and public writers, to quote their former against their present 

» As one instance among many, we give the following ex- 
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tract from a speech of Lord Althorp, delivered when a Member of the 
Opposition, on the 16th of May, 1825, on the House going intoa 
committee on the Navy Estimates. His Lordship then said : 

“T next wish to point out some of the evils connected with the practice of 
Impressment. In the first place I reckon as an evil, the interference with the 
personal liberty of the seaman (who, at the time of Impressment, was perha 
serving on board a merchant vessel,) and the circumstance of his being deprived 
of his right to choose the nature of hisemployment. Anotherevil is, that seamen 
who, at the breaking out of a war, happen not to be on board ships in the mer. 
chant service, are obliged to hide themselves (as if they had committed crimes 
and offences against the law) for the purpose of avoiding Impressment. It is 
melancholy to reflect, that a class of men on whom our greatness as a count 
chiefly depends, should be placed in as great difficulties as criminals, and obliged 
to conceal \hemselves in the best manner they can. Again—and this is no trifling 
or inconsiderable evil—our seamen on board ships (having been compelled to 
serve) are obliged to be watched in order to be retained in the service into which 
they have been forced to enter. They seldom or never can obtain leave of 
absence, and at times, during the late war, the indulgence was prohibited alto- 
gether; it being, doubtless, apprehended, that if the men received leave of 
absence they would desert. If a boat came on shore, it was necessary to watch 
the sailors lest they should abscond. These circumstances, which are very dis. 
advantageous, may be removed in a considerable degree.” 


To revert to the question of Registration, and the failure of the 
Registering Bill of William the Third, in addition to the statements 
made on this subject in the speech contained in our last Number, page 
203, the following facts are deserving attention. It was said that the 
seamen were then disgusted with the naval service, and refused to 
register because they deemed it only a trap to ensnare them the more 
easily. They published a variety of hand-bills and papers at the time, 
one of which is so short, so pithy, and so remarkable, that it is worth 
giving here. It was as follows: 


“ All Gentlemen Seamen who are weary of their lives, and desire to serve King 
William, on board the Navy Royal, shall have, for encouragement, fair promises, 
and No PERFORMANCES, as follows: to each able seaman twenty-four shillings 
per month, to le paid when he can get it: and TO BE HANGED WHEN HE 
DEMANDs 1T!” 


A song was also written by some of them, and extensively circulated, 
copiesof which have been preserved, and of which the following are 
three of the most remarkable stanzas— 


But now, suppose they jad done ill 

In asking pay too roughly—still 

When ’twas their due, and need so pressed, 
They might have pardon found at least ; 

The King and Queen some “ gracious” call, 
But seamen found no “ grace” at all. 


To robbers, thieves, and felons, they 
Freely grant pardons, every day ; 
Only poor seamen, who alone 

Do keep them on their father’s throne, 
Must have at all no mercy shown. 


God bless our noble Parliament, 
And give them the whole government, 
For England’s sinking—unless they 
Do take the helm and better sway. 


Bishop Burnet, in the “ History of his own Times,” says, that in the 
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1703 there were great complaints respecting the provisions of the 
fleet, which were so bad, that many seamen were actually poisoned 
thereby. The seamen who had registered under this act were promised 
forty shittings a-year as a retaining fee, to command their services in 
times of need; but they were also to pay sixpence a-month of their 
‘wages while in the merchant service towards the support of the Green- 
‘wich Hospital. So infamously however were the seamen treated, that the 

ixpences were exacted with the greatest rigour from their monthly pay, 
while the promised forty-shillings a-year was never paid for seven years 
in succession! Added to this, when they were paid their nominal 

s due for serving in the navy, instead of money, they were paid by 
tickets, acknowledging the amount due to them; which could only be 
turned into ready cash through brokers and money changers, and at a 
discount of fifty per cent., like the prize money tickets in more recent 
times. All this was surely enough to account for the universal disgust 
felt towards the naval service, and the unwillingness of seamen to re- 

ister themselves for broken promises, no pay, bad provisions, and 
nging for demanding their rights ! 

The authorities of men not connected with the Naval Service have 
not been quoted: though in a great question of humanity like this 
there seems no reason why they should not be referred to. Under this 
impression we select a few only. The following is from the pen of 
David Hume the historian, and will be found in his Tenth Essay on 
some Remarkable Customs : 


“The third custom which we propose to remark regards England ; and though 
it be not so important as those we have pointed out in Athens and Rome, 
‘is no less singular and unexpected. It is a maxim in politics that we readily 
admit as undisputed and universal, that a power, however great, when granted 
by law to an eminent magistrate, is not so dangerous to liberty as an authority, 
however inconsiderable, which he acquires from violence and usurpation. For 
besides that the law always limits every power which it bestows, the very re- 
ceiving it as a concession establishes the authority whence it is derived, and pre- 
serves the harmony of the constitution. 

“ By the same right that one prerogative is assumed without law, another may 
also be claimed, and another with still greater facility ; while the first usurpations 
both serve as precedents to the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence the heroism of Hampden’s conduct, who sustained the whole violence of 
Royal persecution rather than pay a tax of twenty shillings not imposed by Par- 
liament ; hence the care of all English patriots to guard against the first encroach- 
ments of the Crown ; and hence alone the existence at this day of English liberty. 

“There is, however, one occasion when the Parliament has departed from this 
maxim ; and that is in the pressing of Seamen. The exercise of an irregular power 
is here tacitly permitted in the Crown; and though it has frequently been under 
deliberation how that power might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper 
Testrictions, to the Sovereign, no safe expedient has ever been proposed for that 
purpose, and the danger to liberty always appeared greater from law than from 
usurpation. While this power is exercised to no otherend than to man the navy, 
men willingly submit to it, and find nobody to support them in claiming the rights 
and privileges which the law grants, without distinction, to all English subjects. 
But were this power on any occasion made an instrument of faction, or minis- 
terial tyranny, the opposite faction, and indeed all lovers of their country, would 
immediately take the alarm, and support the injured party: the liberty of Eng- 
lishmen would be asserted; juries would be implacable; and the tools of 
tyranny, acting both against law and equity, would meet with the severest venge- 
ance. On the other hand, were the Parliament to grant such an authority, 
they would probably fall into one of two inconveniences—they would either 
bestow it under so many restrictions as would make it lose its effect by cramping 
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the authority of the Crown; or they would render it so and comprehensive 
as might give occasion to great abuses, for which we could in that case have no 
remedy. The very irregularity of the practice prevents its abuses, by affording so 
easy a remedy against them. 

“T pretend not by this reasoning to exclude all peel of contriving a re- 
gister of seamen which might man the navy without being dangerous to liberty, 
I only observe that no satisfactory scheme of that nature has been yet proposed. 
Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented (for manning the navy), we-con- 
tinue a practice seemingly the most absurd and unaccountable. Authority in 
times of full and internal peace, is armed against law. A continued violenceiis 
permitted in the Crown, amidst the greatest jealousy and watchfulness in the 
people; nay, proceeding from those very principles, liberty is left entirely to its 
own defence without any countenance or protection. The wild state of nature is 
renewed, in one of the most civilized societies of mankind ; and great violence and 
disorder are committed with impunity ; while the one party pleads obedience to 
the supreme magistrate, the other the sanction of fundamental laws.” 


The able author of the Letters on Impressment, before referred to, 
having compiled in a manuscript, which we hope may, ere long, be 
given to the public in a printed form, a great variety of curious parti- 
culars connected with this subject, we subjoin only one, containing an 
account of a conversation between the celebrated Dr. Johnson and that 
eminent advocate for the abolition of Slavery, Granville Sharpe, with 
the writer’s observations thereon. The account is as follows : 


In the year 1778, Granville Sharpe, the philanthropist, published his cele- 
brated “ Address to the People of England.” ‘This gentleman was a decided 
enemy to Slavery in every shape, and proved himself so able a champion for the 
abolition of the horrid Coast of Guinea Negro Trade then carried on, as to have 
endeared his memory to all mankind. He was rewarded with the praise and 
thanks of his own generation, and at his death a monument was erected in West- 
minster Abbey, by the African Slave Suppression Society, to mark their venera- 
tion for his memory. The pamphlet in question treats largely on the illegality, 
as well as the impolicy, and inhumanity of pressing seamen, and he labours to 
show that it is a practice not tolerated by our ancestors, bringing forward many 
cases in proof of his opinion, and roundly asserting, that it was justifiable homt- 
cide to put any man to death in resisting the exercise of it. In conjunction with 
General Oglethorpe, he appears to have used every endeavour to bring the ques- 
tion fairly before the courts of Jaw, but was always baffled by the manceuvring 
of the judges, as I have shown in my eleventh letter. The Life of Sharpe was pub- 
lished by Mr. Prince Hoare, in 1820, and in that biography many curious letters 
and memorandums of transactions relating to pressing seamen will be found. 
Amongst others, there is the following, from his diary of May 20, 1779, which I 
here insert, as it records the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Johnson on this 
subject. 

“ Called on Dr. Johnson. Had a long debate with him about the legality of 
pressing seamen. He said it was a condition necessarily attending their way of 

ife, and when they entered upon it, they must take it with all its circumstances, 
and knowing this, it must be considered as voluntary service, like an innkeeper, 
who knows himself liable to have soldiers quartered upon him.” 

It is astonishing that a man of Dr. Johnson’s capacious mind should have 
reasoned on such a syllogism as this, or drawn so puerile and inapplicable 
a comparison. We must attribute it to the bigoted notions and prejudices 
for which he was notorious (his party defended the system); and also, that 
in the whole range of British subjects he could find no better parallel. The 
innkeeper, besides being paid the value (annually adjusted according to the prices 
of provisions, &c., by the Mutiny Bill*) for what he provides for soldiers billeted 





* By anact passed 21st J us 1806, the innkeeper’s allowance for billeted soldiers, 
the enhaaced price of provisions. 


was doubled in consequence 
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him, can, at his option adopt any other trade (for his person and property 
aoe and his habits of business and ready made connexion will cuit Nan for 
several), if he does not choose to incur the obligations to which keeping an inn 
makes him liable. But the mariner cannot, for if once proved guilty of having 
been to sea, the press-gang can take him wherever he may be, or in whatever oc- 

ion, even if driving his carriage on his estate, or enveloped in the judicial 
a of a mayor of a corporate town, and magistrates are actually authorized and 
commanded by several statutes to hunt him out, and pay rewards to the con- 
stables who find and secure him. Again, a sailor does not choose his trade 
in nine cases out of fen, and the assertion that this adoption of a profession and 
its liabilities, make a forced service voluntary, is a piece of special logic worthy 
of Foster’s celebrated argument, from which it is borrowed. A boy is placed at 
sea when too young to have a will of his own, much less to choose his trade ; 
whereas the publican always adopts his from choice. Besides, there is an ab- 
solute necessity that soldiers in marching about should be lodged somewhere, 
and public-houses are the most suitable places, where no barracks exist. The 
allowance that Government assigns may be too little, in that case the remedy is 
easy, by augmenting it; but it is very questionable whether there really exists a 
necessity for pressing seamen, many people deny it altogether, and at all events it 
should not be resorted to, until, as Lord Chatham declared “ after all inducements 
toenter, and the tender of the full value of their labour had fuiled.” Militia- 
men have been instanced as being compelled to serve; but in their case again, 
their is no analogy with seamen, for they are not compelled to quit the kingdom, 
orto expose their persons against an enemy, wnless he invades our shores ; where~ 
as the mariner is pressed out of his peaceable calling, in a trading ship, and sent 
to seek for blows in all parts of the world. The militia-man’s service is limited 
to seven years, he can procure a substitute in such service for a reasonable price, 
and he is paid as much as his labour is worth. Besides, that being drawn 
out of the whole population, there is great chance of escaping altogether. 
There is nothing of this kind in the case of seamen, every one of whom is hunted 
out, and to avoid serving he must find two substitutes in the shape of able 
seamen, at a cost of 80/. or 100/.; and even then his protection does not always 
secure him, for he may be pressed at the will of an officer afloat, and although 
the act would not be countenanced, it would be long ere the forms of obtaining 
his liberty could be gone through. There is no possibility of a militia-man 
incurring these and many other hazards, therefore no comparison can be drawn 
between the liabilities of the two. In fact, there is no other class of subjects 
under such obligations, neither could they be enforced on any but this friendless 
body of men, who deserve very different treatment at the hands of their country- 
men. 


The feelings of the religious community of England were powerfully 
and universally arrayed against the continuance of Slavery in our 
Colonies ; and by the well-organized and constant efforts made by 
them, they ultimately prevailed in obtaining an act that fixes a period 
at least for its expiration. But they have not yet lifted up their voices 
against Impressment as a religious community; though they will per- 
ceive that one of their “‘ burning and shining lights,” the late revered 
and honoured Dr. Adam Clarke, many years ago, in one of his voyages 
from America to Liverpool, felt as strong an indignation against Im- 
pressment as he ever did against Slavery, and expressed himself in 

oming terms. On the ship in which he was a passenger taking on 
board the pilot who was to guide them into the Mersey, they were 
informed that there was then a hot press going on in the river. There 
were two young men, one a sailor, the other a hatter, steerage passen- 
gers, who began to fear for their personal safety. The sloop entered 
the river, and the first object that attracted their attention was a Tender, 
which fired a couple of guns to make the captain bring-to. The sails 
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were hauled down in a moment, and the Tender lowered her boat over 
her side; an officer and six men entered it, and began to make for the 
sloop. The transaction now about to be recorded Dr. Clarke has often 
related. His own account is the following : 

“ As soon as Captain Cunningham perceived the Tender, and was obliged to 
bring-to on her fire, he addressed himself to the passengers, and said, “ You had 
better go and hide yourselves in the most secret parts of the vessel, or wherever 
you can, we shall have a press-gang immediately on board; and I cannot 
you.” The two young men already mentioned hid themselves accordingly, I 
said to myself, Shall such a man as I flee? I will not. I am in the hands of 
the Lord. Ifhe permit me to be sent on board a man-of-war, doubtless he hag 
something for me to do there. I therefore quietly sat down on a locker in the 
cabin, and my heart prayed to the God of Heaven. By and by the noise on deck 
told me that the press-gang was come on board. Immediately I heard a hoarse 
voice of unholy authority calling out. ‘ All you who are below, come upon deck!’ 
I immediately walked up the hatchway, stepped across the quarter-deck, and 
leaned against the gunwhale. The officer went down himself, and searched, and 
found the hatter, jbut he found not the sailor, While this officer and the Cap- 
tain were in conversation about the hatter, who maintained that he was appren- 
ticed to Mr. , of Liverpool, one of the gang came up to me, and said to one 
of our sailors, ‘ Who have we got here? Oh, ke’sa priest, 1’il warrant,’ 
said the fellow, ‘we pone a priest yesterday, but I think we’ll not take this 
one.’ By this time the Lieutenant having ordered the poor hatter on board the 
Tender’s boat, came up to me, stood for some seconds eying me from head to 
foot ; he then sopeed forward, took me by the right hand, fingered and thumbed 
it, to find whether [ had been brought up to the sea or to hard labour ;_ then with 
authoritative insolence, shook it from him with a rauffled execration, ‘ D—n you, 

ou’ll not do.’ They then returned to their boat, and went off with the poor hatter. 
‘hat Briton’s bosom does not burn against this infringement of British liberty! 
This unconstitutional attack on the liberty of a free-born subject of the sovereign 
of the British Isles. While the impress service is tolerated, in vain do we boast 
of our Constitution, It is an attack upon its vitality, ten thousand times worse 
than any suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. Let Britons know that it is not 
any part of our Constitution, nor any law of the land, whatever some venal law- 
yers have said, in order to make it constructively such. Nothing can be a reason 
for it, but that which justifies a lever en masse of the inhabitants of the nation. 


It is intolerable to hear those plead for it who are not exposed to so great a 
calamity.”—Vol i, p. 143. 








The evils of the system in a pecuniary point of view, and in its pres- 
sure on the shipowners in the merchant service, were dwelt on at great 
length in the debate of last Session; as well as its demoralizing effect 
in every point of view. On this subject, however, we received, only a 
few days ago, a short letter from an old commander at one of the ports 
in Wales, which is so short, so recent, aud so much to the purpose, 
that we cannot refrain from inserting it here. The writer says: 


_ “As your mind is powerfully directed to the advocating the abolition of the 
iniquitous system of impressment, I doubt not you are aware of the magni- 
tude of the evils inflicted by it on the Commerce of the country, as well as the 
aggravated injustice to the poor seamen themselves, and its ineffectiveness to ac- 
complish the object. Yet, as I do not recollect that you advert to this branch of 
the subject, 1am induced to mention some of the injuries it has caused to the 
mercantile interests, and which I have myself experienced. 

“The immediate consequence of Impressment was the infamous Crimping System. 
The sailors, from the fear of the press-gang, became the unhappy victims of these 
unprincipled harpies, called Crimps. It was the business of the C rimp, by every 
artifice and exertion, to get seamen, on their return froma voyage, into their 
power; in some cases, they even boarded the vessels in the Channel, took out 
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those men who were liable to be impressed, and put on board protected men to 


agsist in bringing the vessel into the river. The seamen were conveyed to their private 
ing-houses, where they kept them concealed, till not only they had stri 
all their wages, but too often fraudulently made them appear in debt, w 
they exacted monthly notes to receive part of their wages on the following voyage, 
or they would sometimes betray and sell them to the press-gang. Having arrived at 
this stage, the Crimp had to find an outward-bound ship ready to receive her crew, 
and he then bargained with the Captain or Shipowner, to procure them sailors at a 
stipulated price. I have paid 2/.a head for a crew, and for a few hands from 31. to 51. 
It may be fairly considered that the expense of manning a West Indiaman was 
to a month’s wages. The great difficulty of procuring sailors under these 

Grcumstances tended greatly to increase the rate of wages; if I recollect right, 
45s. to 50s. a-month was given. 

~The Shipowner experienced another great inconvenience and loss. Te was 
obliged to take a great many apprentices, to assist in navigating his vessels ; they 
were protected by their indenture for three years, but they had scarcely acquired 
enough knowledge on board ship, to be useful, when they were beguiled away by 
the Crimps, who shipped them in other vessels as seamen. Then again the enor- 
mous demoralization that was caused by having recourse to every possible means 
to deceive the pres--gangs, false indentures—false American protections—swearing 
to papers under fictitious names, &c. I have known men protected by false 
American papers during the whole war. If all the loss and mischief inflicted 
on the Commerce of the country were fairly estimated, it would be alone 
enough to prevent any man, who rightly considered the interest of his country, 
from upholding the impressing of seamen.” 

As to instances of individual hardship and suffering, arising out of 
the system, a volume might be as easily filled as a page. We content 
ourselves, however, with giving the following narrative, as one only out 
of a thousand which we might record; and we give it the preference 
over every other, because it is the most recent in point of date. On 
the very morning of the day in which the debate was to come on, on 
Tuesday, March 4, a gentleman from the Seamen’s Bethel Society, in 
Wellclose-square, called on us with a petition from the principal director 
of that establishment, the Rev. Mr. Smith, and being accompanied by 
an old weather-beaten tar, who had walked up from the east end of the 
town, to accompany the bringer of the petition, his appearance ex- 
cited so much sympathy, that his history was made the subject of in- 
quiry, and the following particulars were gathered from his own lips : 

This veteran seaman, named Martin Adge, now upwards of seventy- 
two years of age, was first impressed from a merchant ship in which he 
was serving as second mate, at the wages of 47. 10s. per month, and 
placed on board a King’s ship at 22s. 6d. a-month. He would not 
enter, and therefore never received the bounty. He served, however, 
for twenty-two years, during which time he was engaged in the battle 
of the North Sea under Admiral Duncan; at the taking of St. Lucie in 
the West Indies ; was wounded in the Courageux severely in the head, 
the scars of which he bears, with many other smaller ones; was 
wrecked in the Heron sloop of war, and narrowly escaped death; 
Was again cast away in the Invincible 74, and picked up, with a 
few others only of the crew, by boats while on the point of sinking; 
and was all this time engaged in active and perilous service for his 
country. Not many years after his first impressment, he was made 

tswain’s mate of the Maria, a press-gang tender; and having, in 
that station, to inflict the punishment of flogging, his nature so 


revolted at the constant drawing of his fellow-countrymen’s blood, by 
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the lash of the murderous cat, that he ran from the service altogether, 
He was soon afterwards, however, pressed again ; and after filling up 
the remainder of the twenty-two years’ service in different ships, without 
ever receiving the bounty, he was ultimately paid off from the Sicilia, 
with excellent testimonials of character from several officers under 
whom he had served. Strenuous endeavours have been made to get 
him into Greenwich Hospital, or to have some small pension allowed 
him, but in vain: the single fact of the letter R being placed against 
his name, as having run from the tender at an early part of his service, 
though he was again impressed and served many years one na 
depriving him of.all claim; and he is therefore now, at the age of 
seventy-two, after all his battles, wrecks, and sufferings, subsisting on 
casual charity, and passes many times a whole day without tasting 
food ! 

Let this be contrasted with the Pension List, on which so many noble 
and titled idlers are subsisting in luxury, without having risked a hair in 
their country’s service, or passed a night out of a warm feather bed, 
and the impression must be painful to every humane and honourable 
mind. But it would be endless to pursue thistheme. We therefore 
restrain our feelings, though it is quite impossible entirely to suppress 
them. 

In conclusion, then, we subjoin some of the most striking articles 
that we have seen in the public journals on this subject, in which we 
have a double object : the first is, to place on record, in this collected 
form, for future reference, when the question shall be again discussed, 
(as it must be on every fitting opportunity, until it is entirely carried,) 


‘the facts and arguments which most powerfully expose the evil, and 


point out the remedy ; and the second is, to encourage, by this wide 
and general diffusion of the sentiments of the leading journals of the 
metropolis, all those friends of British seamen at the outports and in- 
land towns who take an interest in their cause, to persevere to the end, 
as their victory is merely a question of time, and the sooner they can 
achieve it, the longer will they live to enjoy their triumph. 


The following are the articles we have selected from the journals we 


have seen, the name and date of which will be found appended to 
each. 


Tue Times.—Tue principles and feelings expressed in the debate on the im- 
pressment of seamen, reported in our paper, were most satisfactory. We cannot 
say the same for the vote by which the discussion was terminated. Till impress- 
ment be declared illegal, unless upon occasions in which extraordinary circum: 
stances would justify a suspension of all law, we can never be secured against its 
terrors on sailors, or its damage to the mercantile service of the country. With a 
case of extreme necessity, or of overwhelming state of danger from foreign enemies, 
like that which would warrant the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in civil life, 
we have nothing to do, A legislature ought not to provide for extreme cases, nor 
ought a government to retain privileges which contemplate the occurrence of such 
cases as ordinary events. On this ground we dissent from the plan of Sir 
James Graham, though probably no former First Lord of the Admiralty ever deli- 
vered himself with a more liberal spirit, or showed more enlightened zeal to correct 
a despotic practice. The registration of seamen in the merchant service, for the 
purpose of being enabled to draught from that body by ballot a supply for our na- 
tional navy in case of a war, might certainly diminish the arbitrary injustice of @ 
press-warrant against the merchant crews of particular ports, but would only go @ 
small way in removing the evil. Besides, the registration itself would, in this case, 
be reckoned a kind of exposure to penalty, and would either be evaded altogether, 
or complied with reluctantly, as a Kind of marine conscription. The practice of 
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training boys for the naval service, which the enlightened administration of the Ad- 
has already commenced—the general feeling that a little better treatment, 
agement pre ale ete id a ( volun- 
of a better class ;—and the opinion of several n men of high character, 
of the honourable admiral who spoke on the question, seem to us to be 
of the question at issue between the original mover and the government. 
Aw the question, however, does not seem to be finally set at rest on the side which 
has-the most argument in its favour, we make no apology for inserting the follow- 
observations which were written before the debate, in order to promote its 
but which were omitted on Tuesday for want of room. 
It would appear to us a work of most perfect supererogation to prove that the 
forcible impressment of seamen at the commencement of a war is incompatible with 
the institu of a free state—that it is contrary to every idea of good faith, im- 
justice, or political morality—that it is a legalized outrage on the personal 
and civil rights of those who become its victims, for the alleged benefit of 
the nation, which should afford equal protection to all—that it is an act of arbitrary 


a 


i 


blewrong und unmerited oppression Na ae ane went tint meee and therefore 

pu in the manner of its commission, and 
inthe tortures by which it is followed, it amounts, in barbarity, to the most cruel 
exeesses of the most barbarous people. All or the most of these points will be rea- 
dilyconceded. Indeed, they cannot easily be denied. It cannot be pretended that 
the * ion of impressment resembles in any feature a military conscription, 
Beet cqeally and impartially from the whole body of the population, for 
thegeneral defence of the state. [t appears, on the contrary, to be the arbitrary 
seizure and cruel detention of individuals belonging to a particular class, for the se- 
carity of their fellow citizens, who offer them neither indemnity nor compensation. 
Iteannot be said that it is ordered or authorized by any law to which the consent of 
the nation has been deliberately given, for though, like slavery, it has been recog- 
nized by statutes which exempt certain descriptions of persons from its operation, it 
seems founded on no positive or deliberative act of the legislature. 

The feelings of the people accord with this idea of its violation of all legal and 
constitutional right. A press-warrant is looked upon by them as an instrument of 
more than Algerine violence, though issued by a free government, perhaps for the 
er of liberty. A press- gang (the object of more terror than a pestilence) 

regarded as a body of legalized brigands or pirates, armed for the capture of their 
own countrymen ; and the state to which the latter consign their victims on board 
of our war-ships, and subject to their torturing punishments, appears more hateful 
than even captivity among the Barbaresque infidels. The man-stealers and n 
kidnappers on the coast of Africa, during the most cruel activity of the slave trade, 
could not excite greater alarm among the natives than is excited by the appearance 
of a squadron in one of our ports, when its crews require to be recruited by an im- 
pressment. The terror which it inspires has been manifested in the difficulty of 
procuring sailors to our merchant service when thus exposed—in the exorbitant 
wages with which trade was obliged to tempt them—and in the eagerness with which 
protections of all kinds against the hands of violence were sought after and prized. 

But the plea on which the practice of impressment has hitherto been defended is 
supposed sufficient to counterbalance all the hostile feelings arrayed against it. It 
has‘been contended, that though a great, it is a necessary evil, and that we must 
abandon the hope of maintaining our naval superiority if we consent to act on the 
principles of humanity and justice in procuring a regular supply of sailors for 
manning our fleets by voluntary enlistment at the outbreak of a war. At a peace, it. 
is said, we may reduce our seinaaend from 120,000 seamen to 20,000 or 30,000, 
We'still retain the ships and officers for the larger force, or for the war establish- 
ment. A war suddenly occurs, ships must be sent on distant expeditions, and we 
cannot entrust the trident of the ocean to a less force than held it before. There is 
‘Ro time for training sailors to a seafaring life. We must therefore take them ready 
made from the merchant service, in which they have become acquainted with the 
tlement on which they are to fight, if not with the arms which they are to employ. 

warrants must therefore be issued, press-gangs must be set in motion, and for 
sake of the national security, or to gain national glory, we must interrupt the 
Wade and outrage the feelings of the country. 

This reasoning would have great force, if it left no alternative between the neces- 
sity of impressment and a decline in our naval superiority ; but if it can be proved 

no such alternative exists—that our fleet on all conceivable emergencies might 
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be manned by voluntary supplies—if it can be proved even that impressment is the 
source of most of the evils of which we have to complain in the discipline of our 
navy—that it keeps up a spirit of perpetual irritation and distrust between the men 
and their commanders—that it renders perhaps indispensable severe and brutali 
nishments—that it prevents their officers from granting those indulgencies to our 
rave defenders which they would be disposed to grant except for the danger of 
desertion—that it compels them to confine them to their ships, when they might be 
allowed to visit their friends, and transact their business on shore, lest they might 
run away if allowed to land—that it induced them in the last war to desert to the 
Americans, and thus embroiled us with that great naval power in questions respect« 
ing the right of search for recovering the crews of our own ships ;—if it can be 
shown that it deteriorates the character of our commercial navy—that it prevents a 
better class of persons from adopting a seafaring life, lest they should be subjected 
to this species of captivity—that it enhances the wages of our sailors according to 
their fears of the press-gang, and thus becomes a burden on our trade ;—if it can 
be shown that the merchant service is not necessarily a nursery for our military 
navy, but that as good sailors can be formed when they are brought up in no such 
nursery, and that much is to be learnt that can only be taught on board a King’s 
ship ;—if it can be proved that it would be more economical to maintain a fleet in 
peace with a sufficient number of men fit for manning it in war than to resort to 
impressment when war is declared ;—if, we say, all these positions can be established, 
we can scarcely imagine how the most ardent admirer of ‘‘ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors,’’ or the most zealous supporter of our naval superiority, could hesitate a 
moment in consenting to a proposition for abolishing impressment. 

We need scarcely say, though we have here put the question hypothetically, and 
have not at present room to enter on the details of the reasoning, that every one of 
those points has been established on the most satisfactory grounds. A pamphlet 
displaying talent, good feeling, and good sense, written by Lieutenant Standish 
Haly, of the Royal Navy, and published so long ago as 1822, has proved several of 
the above positions in a convincing and undeniable manner. He has proved in his 
own words, ‘‘ that the greatest curse which can hang over the destiny of an English 
sailor is impressment : he has shown that there is not a bad feature in the character 
of sailors that may not be traced to this vile origin ; that it is not necessary for 
the manning our navy, and that consequently it ought to be abolished.” Hehas 
proposed a plan by which volunteers can be gained in sufficient numbers by reward- 
ing their services, and providing against their wants in old age. He has proved 
that as good sailors may be formed in the royal navy as in the merchant service ;, 
and therefore that it is not necessary to pass through the latter in order to become. 
efficient in the former. His authority, as that of a naval man, is great on these and 
other professional points, on which he has given us the benefit of his opinions or 
suggestions. 


With respect to the point of economy, which, after all, has hitherto formed the 
chief obstacle to the abolition of impressment, an excellent note by Mr. M‘Culloch, 
in his edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, has set the question at rest. In 
this note it is shown that losses to a greater amount ‘are incurred to the nation 
by the high wages which the shipping interest are obliged during war to offer, in 
order to obtain seamen to work their vessels, with the terrors of impressment 
staring them in the face, than would be occasioned by the maintenance, during 
peace, of a sufficient number of sailors to answer the immediate purposes of govert- 
ment on the outbreak ofa war. This is quite independent of the damage often sus- 
tained in cases where sailors’ wages are high, by sending ships to sea with insuf- 
ficient crews, and thus exposing life and property to loss. It is likewise indepen- 
dent of that great prospective danger which we must expect to encounter in any 
new naval war, from the desertion of our impressed seamen to the Americans, where 
they will find that protection which they could not find under their own govern- 
ment, or expose their country to engage a new enemy in endeavouring to reclaim 
themn.—March 6. 

Tue Giose.—Mr. Buckingham’s motion for an inquiry into the practicability 
of procuring a supply of men for the navy without resorting to impressment, was 
brought forward by him with great ability and persuasiveness, and made a strong 
impression in the house. The motion probably would have been carried but for 
the confidence entertained that Sir James Graham would make every effort, to 
attain the same object which Mr. Buckingham’s motion was directed to. 


There is, there can be but one object in the view of all parties, viz., to relieve the 
Siilor from oppression if it be possible to do so without detriment to our naval power 
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And then this question naturally suggests itself, can it possibly be advantageous to 
our naval power to oppress the class, by the number and spirit of which that power 
is maintained ? 

There are two expedients which are to be combined for superseding the necessity 
of impressment. ‘The first is to improve the condition of the seamen of the King’s 

; the second, to register the merchants’ seamen, and to ballot from them for 
the supply of the navy in case of emergency. 

Asto the first of these expedients there can be no difference of opinion: every- 
thing which draws men into the navy as a pleasant and honourable service, must 
Jessen the pretence for compelling them; but the plan of balloting for seamen, 
though it is an improvement on impressment, still partakes of the vices, and carries 
with it some of the bad consequences of impressment ; and the necessity of some 
such scheme, and even an occasional resort to impressment, seems to have been too 
readily admitted on all sides. 

There is one truth which, though sufficiently obvions, is not kept steadily enough 
in view in the discussions on impressment. The difficulty which is felt is, that the 
demand for the King’s navy being added at the breaking out of a war to the ordi- 
nary demand for men inthe merchant service, while the number of seamen remains 
the same, there must be a dearth of men, which must produce some inconvenience. 
But the certain, the indisputable truth is, that impressment cannot by possibility 
increase the number of seamen—on the contrary, it may and does diminish it. As 
often happens in every scramble, much of that which is scrambled for is lost. Very 
considerable numbers of seamen betake themselves to foreign parts—some even hide 
themselves, or take to other occupations in inland towns. If provisions were scarce 
ina town, should we secure a supply by plundering those who bring the provisions 
to market, or compelling them to sell on unfair terms? Yet because there is a 
scarcity of maritime skill, we oppress and ill treat those who possess it. We extort 
from them services (when we catch them) on unfair terms, so that the natural tem- 
porary dearth of seamen is aggravated into a famine. 

This power of impressment not only causes an increased scarcity at the moment 
when it comes into operation, but it causes an habitual scarcity—an under supply. 
of men in the navy at other times. It is a tax and discouragement on the calling of 
the sailor, by subjecting him to a risk of annoyance which a man in another pursuit 
would not be exposed to. The opposite of this is surely the true policy of a mari- 
time state. There shonld be peculiar bounties, not peculiar taxes on seamen, so 
that as compared with other occupations, seamanship should be somewhat over- 

If seamen in the merchants’ service be registered, and all of them—the old and 
the yonng, the married as well as the single—bé subject to be balloted for, this will 
still be a hardship and a discouragement; it will ¢end, though not so much as im- 
pressment, to make seamen scarce and dear. What is wanted is the power of getting 
a supply of seamen on an emergency—on the breaking out of a war. Why should 
not the attempt be made to accomplish this object, as is done in all other cases, by 
contract, and to make this contract an encouragement to the merchant service? If 
the Admiralty were to proclaim that they were ready to pay 10/. a year for ten 
years to any able bodied seamen, between the ages of 20 and 25, who would contract 
to-enter and serve in the navy on the breaking out of a war within that period, 
leaving them free in the meantime to serve in the merchants’ service, would there be 
any difficulty in obtaining a considerable number of the best seamen to contract on 
these terms ? If ten pounds would not induce them to enter, twenty would: such 
abounty would tend to induce a number of young men to qualify themselves for 
this retaining pension—which, if only given to perfectly well qualified seamen, might 
be honourable as well as profitable. 

A cofitract of this kind, while it would be the just and natural mode of obtaining 
men for the royal navy, would operate as a bounty on entering the merchant ser- 
vice. It would be thus the opposite of impressment. At any rate this is clear,— 

the impossibility of dispensing with impressment never can he established until 
some means of supplying the navy by voluntary contract have been tried.—March 6. 

Tue Counren.—We are happy to express our accordance with the Tres in 
the inion that no First Lord of the Admiralty ever delivered himself with a 
more liberal spirit, or shewed more enlightened zeal to correct a despotic practice ; 
still we deeply regret that Sir James Graham, and the patriotic administration to 
which he belongs, should have lost the opportunity of gaining honour by conceding 
Voluntarily a prerogative—if the crown have the prerogative to commit outrage on 
Aclass of the people—which we think, with Mr. Buckingham, the crown will not 
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be suffered again to exercise. Can Sir James Graham, or can his Majesty’s Minis. 
ters dream for a moment—when they see nations, the most liberal and free, shaken 
almost to dissolution by the petty hardships of a tariff—when they see society in 
Ireland torn asunder by resistance to paying a few pounds of money, and the few 
vexations of the tithe system—when they themselves are obliged to concede part of 
the assessed taxes to the acknowledged unpopularity of those taxes ;—can 
then dream that the seamen who share in the general knowledge and feelings of the. 
community, will submit to evils and wrongs to which the vexations of a tariff, the 
infliction of the tithes, or the surcharges of the collectors, are light and pleasant? 
Nor should we think the country could safely trust the seamen to protect it, if the 
had not the courage and the spirit to resist. What could their most implacable 
foreign foe do worse to them than carry them off as prisoners, and compel them, 
by flogging and the dread of a bayonet, to work and to fight? We believe, there. 
fore, that the prerogative which Sir James Graham defended, cannot again, with the 
least chance even of success, be exercised; and though he may deserve, by his con- 
cessions, the praise of great liberality as compared to former First Lords of the 
Admiralty, he shewed very little of the spirit of this age, and very little pro- 
spective wisdom, when he insisted on retaining in his hand the scourge which he 
may not use. 

Let it be remembered, that the want is of seamen for men of war, at the com- 
mencement of a war. That want alone, and none other—for the want of them 
during the continuance of the war is not held to be a justification of impressment— 
is the source of the alleged necessity for impressment. Sir James Graham has 
begun to remedy this want by entering a thousand youths in men of war, who will, 
in the course of a few months, or a year, be tolerably good seamen. Why not extend 
that system ?—why not make seamen during peace ? The want is of men-of-war's 
seamen, at the breaking out of a war, and, of course, our ships during peace 
should be a uursery for those seamen, to the greatest extent possible, consistent 
with what is due in point of economy to the tax payers. On looking, however, to 
the nary estimates, we find no less a sum than 177,3501., for the charge of seamen 
—no, of marines, on shore, This is exclusive of a corresponding sum which the 
country has to pay for marines, not seamen, afloat. Here then, we have about 
350,000l., employed in making our ships a nursery, not of seamen, but of soldiers. 
Here is the principle of our proposition. We are quite sure, from the wages of 
labour on shore—from the great want of employment in every business—from the 
known and avowed fact, that men, if paid sufficiently, may always be got for any 
service, however difficult—that the navy may now get as many seamen, or as many 
youths to convert into seamen, as it requires, and we, therefore, would discharge 
and disband the 9,000 soldiers, and we would hire the services, now that it is peace, 
of 9,000 young men to be brought up as seamen. The barracks and clothing of 
the soldiers might of course be dispensed with, saving the country at present about 
48,000/., a year, and during war about three times that sum, and giving it 27,000 
seamen, instead of 18,000 seamen and 9,000 marines. 

Let us not be terrified out of our senses, and led to commit an injustice by such 
statements as that of Captain Elliott, or such nonsense as we grieve to say Sit 
James Graham uttered a few nights ago about wanting the whole navy in six days. 
In the present state of the civilized world, there is not the slightest probability of 
our wanting double the number of 27,000 seamen in three ‘recls ora month, No 
foreign power, of whom we can entertain any dread, can bring forward a fleet to 
endanger us in less time than that, and no foreign power can fit vut ships without 
our being immediately informed of the first blow of the hammer. Well, then, 
having our 27,000 seamen, suppose we should be threatened by France, or Russia, 
or America, we would divide those men into double the number of ships; they 
would, of course, be well disciplined men-of-war’s men. We would add to them 
in each ship a company of soldiers, to be withdrawn as seamen could be obtained, 
and we would trust to voluntary enlistment to fill np the crews. We are confident 
that in less than a month we should have at least 50,000 men afloat, and far more 
efficient men than the offscourings of the streets or the pinioned pressed men which 
the present system obtains. We should like to know what other naval power 
could have 50,000 seamen at sea ina month ? We are sure that men are so plenti- 
ful, that no scheme or contrivance is required to obtain them—tbat no expen 
registration is needed—that we have nothing to do—such a glad occupation is set 
going—but to deprive our ships of the characteristics of a prison, by removing the 
armed sentinels from their gangways,—we have nothing to do but to employ 
seamen during peace, and the fleet will never want seamen during war.— March 6. 


« Tus Tave Suy.—The manner in'which Ministers met the motion of Mr. Bucking 
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ham, on the question of impressment, is not calculated to elevate their characters 
in public estimation. It is true, they have not met the question, as a Tory govern- 
ment would in all probability have met it—by a flat negative, a positive refusal to 
do any thing, a direct assertion of the expediency or necessity of the system, and a 
plain avowal of a determination to support it to the last; but neither have they 
done that, which in an age like this, an enlightened English government ought to 
be prepared, and must naturally be expected to do. Mr. Buckingham moves for 
‘q select committee to take into consideration the practicability of devising some 

by which a regular and voluntary supply of seamen may be procured for his 
Riajensy’s navy, without recourse to the practice of forcible impressment.” A 
committee to consider of the practicability of devising such a plan, might surely 
have been granted with safety, and ought to have been assented to without hesita- 
tion; but instead of conceding this, and thereby giving the country an assurance of 
sincerity and manly dealing upon this deeply interesting subject, Ministers set 
themselves to work to devise various doubtful plans and evasive expedients—to 
make all sorts of promises and protestations—as if with a resolution not to be 
direct and straight-forward, and as if with a purpose of maintaining a character for 
shuffling and insincerity. 

The proposition of Sir James Graham is commented upon by the Times of to- 
day, in an article of exceeding power of argument, and of exceeding earnestness 
of feeling. As our contemporary truly says, the question of impressment is far 
from being set at rest on that side which had the most argument in its favour. 
Nobody can doubt that, who has read even in a cursory way the very admirable 
speech with which Mr. Buckingham opened this important discussion, No one who 
has examined the masterly arguments of the hon. member for Sheffield, whether as 
they respect the ‘‘legality’’ or the morality of the system of forcible impressment, 
can hesitate for an instant to believe that it is a system whose gratuitous barbarity 
marks it out for final, and we trust speedy extinction. We particularly refer 
all those in whom a wise spirit of humanity prompts an earnest wish for the 
removal of the deep stain which impressment casts upon the character of 

, to Mr. Buckingham’s. unanswered, and, we believe, unanswerable 

. That gentleman, by the way, has been upon several occasions very ungra- 

ciously treated by the honourable house, of which so many thousands out of doors 

believe him to be a most honourable member ; but he had an opportunity upon this 

occasion of forcing his hearers to do him justice, and he extorted even from his 

principal opponent an acknowledgment of the candour, moderation, and ability 
which he brought to his task. 

Mr. Buckingham, referring to the surprise expressed last session by Lord Althorp 
at the institution of a comparison between impressment and slavery, took occasion 
to justify that comparison, and in doing so put the unjustifiableness, inhumanity, 
and infamy of impressment, in a remarkably striking light. The passage deserves 
to be reprinted again and again. 

Mr. Buckingham deserves the best thanks of all who are desirous of upholding 
the real honour of the English navy, and the real interests and glory of the English 
nation—March 6. 


There is one error into which every newspaper that we have yet seen 
has fallen, namely, that of supposing Sir James Graham's Registry 
Bill to embrace a provision for raising seamen for the fleet by a ballot 
out of the registered men. But those who were in the House during 
the whole of the debate must remember well, that when Sir James 
Graham was questioned on this subject, on two separate occasions, 
once by Mr. Ingham, the member for South Shields, and on the other 
occasion, by Lord Ormelie, he distinctly admitted that the Bill embraced 
nosuch object as that of balloting for the seamen instead of impressing 
them, nor indeed any other object but that of merely organizing and 

erfecting a complete registration of all the maritime population of the 

om. It was this admission, twice repeated, which induced us to 

say that if the Bill had contained any such provision, coupled with a 

tinct declaration of the illegality and consequent abolition of the 

‘practice of Impressment, we should have accepted it as a first step, and 

given it a fair trial. But no such provisions being either made or 
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promised, the Bill, however good in itself, as a scheme of registration, 
did not touch the question of Impressment at all, and could not there- 
fore be accepted as an amendment. 

The other error was this; but the Courier and the Spectator were 
the only papers we have seen, who fell into it: namely, in supposing 
that we admitted either the legality or the necessity of Impressment, 
under any circumstances whatever. We contended, on the ~~ 
that the power was illegal, and might be lawfully resisted to the death, 
giving as our authorities for this assertion, Lord Camden, Lord Mansfield, 
and Lord Coke, and citing cases in which judges and juries had ac. 
quitted men for slaying those who attempted to impress them. We 
contended also that Impressment never could be necessary, if the pops 
modes of sufficient bounty, adequate wages, limited service, and kind 
treatment, were tried. On referring to the most accurate report of the 
debate, we find we used these words. 

“The Impressment of men for the navy, except in times of admitted peril, 
should be declared to be illegal ;—and if an inevitable necessity should 
arise, it would be /efer to pass an Order in Council, as for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, to be repealed when the danger was over, than to let Impress. 
ment be considered the legal rule, and thus warrant resort to it at the discretion 
of any single captain; though, with a well organized system of a retaining pay for 
the navy, registering for the merchant seamen, and ballot for the maritime towns, 
no such necessity ever could arise.” 

Nothing, we think, can be clearer than this, to show that we never 
admitted either the legality or necessity of Impressment, provided the 
proper remedies were tried, and in our reply to Sir James Graham, 
this was again repeated. The passage is thus :— 

“ The First Lord of the Admiralty had proposed a registration of the merchant 
seamen of England, which was to be compulsory, or at least to subject to certain 
disabilities, those who did not act upon it. Now, if this were to be preceded or 
accompanied by a distinct declaration, that Impressment was not to be resorted 
to, except in extreme cases of invasion or insurrection, and then under an Order in 
Council for a limited time, and with adequate pay, he would not object to sucha 
bill, as a@ first step to improvement; or if it had been accompanied by an ad- 
mission that when the registry was complete, some plan of service, by rotation or 
ballot, was to be substituted for Impressment, he would have consented to its 
adoption. But without such provisions as these, the bill would never be ac- 
cepted by the seamen of England as of any value or protection to themselves.” 

The whole of the reply indeed, negatived the two positions which 
the newspapers have assumed. But their fallmg into the two errors 
pointed out is not, to be wondered at, considering that owing to the 
lateness of the hour at which the debate was closed, the reply was not 
given at length in any of the papers, and therefore did not come under 
the notice of the editors, to correct their misconceptions. 

We have now embodied in this article all the facts and arguments, 
calculated, we think, to place the subject in the clearest point of view; 
and as we shall probably not revert to the question till it is again brought 
before Parliament for that final decision, which we are persuaded it will 
receive in the next debate, when the abolition of Impressment will be 
triumphantly carried by a large majority, we trust to their indulgence 
for the length of this article, as we consider it much better to embrace 
all we thought essential to preserve or place on record in a single 
article at once, and then let the question rest, than by dividing it) into 
smaller sections, spread it over a larger space of time. This, at least, 
is our apology, and we trust our readers will readily receive it. 
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REFORMS IN THE LAW: LOCAL COURTS.—LORD 
BROUGHAM, LORD LYNDHURST, MR. WASON. 


Ix a previous number of Tue Partiamentary Review, we ex- 
our approbation of the contemplated Reforms in Special Plead- 
ing; in the present Number we shall give a few short arguments in 
favour of Local Courts. The advantage of having justice brought 
home to every man’s door has long been apparent. That it should be 
administered cheaply and expeditiously—that it should neither be dear 
nor difficult will—we suppose, be conceded to us without dispute. It is. 
with the middle and poorer classes of society that the great majority. 
of triable causes originate. The expenses of witnesses, too often brought. 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, are among the greatest ob- 
stacles to the attainment of the poor man’s rights. We would, there~ 
fore, have ordinary causes tried where the question of litigation arose, 
netally the residence of the contending parties. We say it is the 
unden duty of a good and protective Government to render more 
convenient the means of obtaining redress, and we see no means more 
feasible or less objectionable to this end than the institution of District. 
Local Courts. 

“The best way to preserve all that is valuable in existing legal insti- 
tutions, is unsparingly to cut off all that is dilatory and cumbrous, to 
destroy altogether all obsolete and tedious forms. Promptness, sum- 
marriness, economy of time and money, are all as essential to the 
suitors complete success, as impartiality in the breast of the judge. 
In small causes in Westminster Hall, the suitor is ruined by his very 
suecess. ‘¢ Another such victory,” said an ancient General, “and 
we are undone.” A successful plaintiff in a modern action of paltry 
amount, may as pointedly exclaim “‘ Another such verdict and Justice 
has accomplished her worst.” This evil arises from the heavy fees 
demanded in the Superior Courts. There are fees paid in passing the 
record, fees on entering the cause for trial, Court allowances, and 
witnesses’ expenses. 

Another argument in favour of the establishment of Local Courts is, 
that Justice will thereby be rendered uniform. At present there is no 
uniformity in Courts of small jurisdiction. No two Courts of Requests 
throughout the kingdom would be likely to come to the same decision 
on the samecase. As regards these smaller jurisdictions, we are pretty 
much in the same state as the French were, three centuries ago, when 
there was one Coutumier of Normandy, and another of Lorraine, the 
One essentially different from the other. There is no barrister with 
even a small share of practice who must not be aware that great delays 
and considerable expense attend the trial of the most trivial and frivo- 

suits. As an instance out of many, Mr. William Glover, who has 
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recently published a small pamphlet on Lord Brougham’s Law Re- 
form, gives the following : 


“T was professionally concerned, says he, in an action lately tried before Mr, 
Justice Parke, at the London sittings, Guildhall, when a lamp, valued by the 
plaintiff at 2/. 10s. and by the defendant at 1/. 18s. became the subject of litiga. 
tion. The parties—Jones v. Harris—were respectable tradesmen, carrying” on 
business in Finsbury place and Holborn. An attorney had previously requested 
a settlement of the demand, when the defendant offered to pay the last-mentioned 
sum. The writ was served on the 5th of November, 1830. The declaration 
and pleadings were subsequently filed, issue joined, and notice of trial given for 
the adjourned Michaelmas sittings. In Hilary term, defendant's attorney moved 
for judgment as in case of a non-suit for not proceeding to trial pursuant to notice, 
The rule was discharged on a peremptory undertaking to bring on the issue for 
trial at the sitting after the next term. It was accordingly set down and continued 
in the paper some months before any hearing of the cause was expected. After 
Michaelmas term, 1831, my client attended with his counsel and witnesses for 
several days, but the case was not then called. However, at the adjourned 
Hilary sittings in February, 1832, after I had rectived another fee, technically 
denominated a refresher, the trial occurred. Counsel were heard and several 
witnesses examined on either side, when the jury, after a patient investigation, 
returned such a verdict as we desired. Though they found nominally for the 
plaintiff 1/. 18s. yet it was virtually a verdict for my client, because given for the 
sum which he was originally willing to pay, being under 40s. Both parties re- 
siding in the county of Middlesex, the plaintiff thus rendered himself liable to 
pay the defendant double costs, for having brought an action in the King’s Bench, 
a his proper remedy for recovering the debt, was by summons in the County 

ourt. 

“ At the subsequent Easter term, upon motion in the King’s Bench, a rule nisi 
was granted, and afterwards made absolute, to show cause why the defendant 
should not be at liberty to enter on the ro}l a suggestion under the Middlesex 
County Court Act. Defendant's attorney attended to make the suggestion, 
when it was found the postea had not been entered. Application was agai 
made to the Court, which determined that plaintiff's attorney should forthwith 
enter the postea, or enable defendant's attorney so to do, by delivering up the 
nisi prius record. This not being effectual, an attachment was moved for, when 
plaintiff’s attorney having sworn that the record was stolen and sold, the rule was 
discharged on payment of costs, and an order made that defendant’s attorney 
should make up and enter the postea on the roll. In Trinity term it was entered 
—in Michaelmas term rule for judgment was given. After this last proceeding 
on 9th November, 1832, the matter was arranged by plaintiff’s attorney come 
promising with defendant’s attorney, who consented to take the sum of 65/. as 
payment for his bill, being somewhat less. than even his single costs. Besides 
which, the plaintiff had defrayed expenses on his own part to the amount of 451, 
making a loss of 110/, by the payment of costs alone, though he succeeded in 
obtaining a verdict.” 


It has been often said that one fact is worth a thousand arguments, 
and here is a fact which speaks trumpet-tongued. Here are upwards 
of two years spent to the period of compromise in an action respecting 
a difference of twelve shillings! Here the successful litigant obtains 
a verdict of 38s. at an expense in costs of 1107. And yet this case 
was as full of intricacies, and occupied as much of the time and skill 
of the Judge, as though the amount in dispute had been 100,000/. Is 
it not preposterous to occupy the time of the Superior Courts with such 
trumpery affairs as this ? 

In the earlier and brighter periods of British history, Justice was 
brought home to the door of every man in England. When Alfred 
succeeded to the monarchy, he constituted many Courts of Judicature 
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wherein injuries were redressed in an easy and expeditious manner. 
The Court Baron was held by the Steward of the Manor, and free 
holders were bound by their feudal tenure to assist in the dispensation 
of domestic justice; the Hundred Court was held monthly or oftener ; 
the County Court being incident to the jurisdiction of the Sheriff, he 
was only the ministerial officer ; while in this, as well as in the Hun- 
dred Court freeholders of the county were the actual judges. At length 
these Local Judicatures became inefficient. By advice of Parliament 
they were superseded, and the kingdom divided into Six Circuits. But 
itwas soon perceived that this latter system, though it had some advan- 
tages, had greatly counterbalancing defects. Sir Matthew Hale—and 
there is no greater name in British Law—observes, that by the true 
and wise Constitution of this kingdom, suits where the debt or damage 
amounted not to 40s. were not to be determined in the Courts of 
Westminster, unless a title of land came in question. And he proposes 
a3 a measure of reform that in all questions where the sum litigated 
amounts only to 10/., it should be contended for in District Courts. 
Sir Matthew remarks that 10/, in his day was not so much in intrin- 
sieal value as 40s. in the time of Edward the First; and we may as 
truly remark that 20/. now is not so much intrinsically as 10/. was 
in the days of Sir Matthew Hale. The words of this great authority 
in favour of District Courts are so strong, and at the present juncture 
so applicable, that we cannot express our own meaning more clearly 
than by adopting the language of the Chief Justice. He says: 

“Tn my understanding (speaking of District Courts with cognizance of suits 
of 101.) if things were reduced to this state it would be a great ease to the people 
—it would disburden Westminster Hall of many suits which are indeed a re- 
proach to the honour and dignity of it—it would prevent multitudes of oppressive 
suits, many men suing for trifles, because, if they recover the costs, they will crush 
and undo the defendant, being often forty times more than the principal.” 

Lord Redesdale was the first man in modern times who followed out 
the notion of Sir Matthew Hale. In 1820, he introduced a bill for 
the more convenient recovery of small debts in England and Wales. 
He proposed that the jurors should be of a limited number, the process 
of recovery plain and simple—the expense as little as possible. In 
order to render the burthen of attendance very light on the industrious 
portion of the community, he contended that four jurors should form 
@ quorum. Lord Redesdale’s bill failed, and in a very few years 
after he died, “ re infeetd.” 

Four years after the failure of Lord Redesdale’s proposed bill, Lord 
Althorp took up the subject. His lordship brought in a bill to prevent 
delays and expenses in county courts, and for the more easy and 
speedy recovery of small debts in England and Wales. He proposed 

in every county in England an Assessor should be appointed to the 
Sheriff, who should make a circuit through the different towns of the 
county, and that the cases should be decided by the intervention of a 
jury. The Assessor was to be a barrister of some years standing, with 
a salary out of the county rate. 

In 1828, when Secretary of State for.the Home Department, Sir 
Robert Peel obtained leave to bring in a bill for the more speedy re- 
covery of small debts. He proposed to adopt the ancient system of 

ounty Courts, and to extend its jurisdiction from debts of 40s. to 
debts of 10/.. It was further proposed that the remedy should not be 
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against the person of the debtor, but against his goods. In the case 
of a debt of 15/., the creditor might take advantage of the provisions 
of the bill, but afterwards it might be extended to 20/. He wished to 
preserve to the Court the power of allowing the debtor to discharge his 
incumbrances by instalments, which would prevent an unfortunate 
man having his goods taken away from him, while at the same time it 
would be a security to the creditor for the payment of his debt. He 
limited these instalments to the space of four months, that the ulterior 
process of seizing the debtor’s goods might be resorted to by the creditor 
in default of payment. In the course of the session, the Ex-Secretary 
for the Home ‘Department declared that it was with regret that he saw 
that all the pains he had bestowed on the bill would be unavailing, 
but he felt he should be acting for the interests of the public to 
abandon the measure. 

In 1830, Mr., now Lord Brougham, took up the subject. His ob- 
ject was to make no change in the fundamental part of the law of 
England ; to make no change in the practice which was not in har- 
mony with principle; and to render the Local Judicatures amenable to 
the greater jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. The bill passed the 
Commons, and was immediately submitted to the Lords; but its due 
consideration was impeded by a dissolution. It was renewed in the next 
session, and referred to the Common Law Commissioners. They re- 
commended some improvements, but Lord Lyndhurst opposed the bill 
with great vigour, effect, and subtilty, and again it fell to the ground, 
The mass of the people of England have, however, set their hearts on 
the passing of some measure, uniting the character of the four bills 
we have alluded to, and we are glad to perceive that Lord Althorp has 


stated that it is the intention of Government to bring such a measure 
forward. 


It is, however, with proportionate regret we perceive that Mr. 
Rigby Wason, himself a barrister, and now member for Ipswich, 
has taken the field against the measure, on the ground, that the 
Local Courts Bill would destroy the independence of the Bar, enlarge 
the power of the Crown, increase the disposition to litigation, and 
create local prejudice and prepossession in the breast of the Judge. 
Some of these effects were no doubt incident to the system of small 
District Jurisdictions in France, previously to the Revolution, but there 
is no analogy existing between the state of France and of England; 
still less are there grounds for the institution of comparisons between 
the French and English bar. The social position of an Avocat in 
France is widely different from that of a Barrister in England. Had 
we time or space we might point out these differences to our readers, 
but at present we have neither the one nor the other, and perhaps 
after all, the occasion is not the most fitting. The English bar, al- 
though greatly fallen from its high estate, presents few, if any, Melin- 
de Douais; and it cannot be contended that the evils which followed 
in the wake of the small jurisdictions in France would also necessarily 
accompany their introduction into England. Fortunately for those 
friendly to the institution of Local Courts, Ireland furnisbes a case in 
point. A system of small jurisdictions was introduced into Ireland in 
the year 1716, in the reign of Geo. I., when a portion of the jurisdic- 
tion was taken away from the Superior Courts in Dublin and transferred 
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to the summary jurisdiction of Judges of Assize, who were empowered 
to decide causes to a certain amount in a summary form, and not ac- 
cording to the system of pleading established in the Superior Courts. 
This jurisdiction was in 1796 transferred to the assistant barristers, who 
still retain it; and during a period of nearly forty years we have never 
heard any imputation on their judicial fairness. Not only has Justice 
been well administered, but the character of the bar has not in the 
slightest degree been degraded by the quantity of business thus taken 
from the Superior Courts,* or have we ever heard of any prepossession 
or prejudice existing in the minds of these judges. 

' There can be no doubt that the institution of a number of District 
Judges would give considerable patronage to the Crown, or rather to © 
the Ministers of the day, but we think this objection may be removed 
by vesting the appointments in the Chancellor, the two Chief Justices, 
and the Chief Baron. Power and patronage must reside somewhere, 
and perhaps in the present instance we have but an election of evils. 
But one of these evils is of much greater magnitude than the other. It 
would be better, far better,that even a bad Ministry should thus acquire 
the patronage of some fifty or sixty places of 700J. or 800/. a year 
each, than that the great mass of the people should be subject to the 
delays, uncertainties, and expenses of suits in Westminster Hall. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that the institution of 
Local Courts would be a great national good. The question is not one 
of party. It has been taken up alternately by Lord Redesdale, 
aTory, and Lord Althorp, a Whig, by Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
Brougham, both differing in politics, ‘‘ wide as the pole asunder,” and 
it has been recommended by the Common Law Commissioners at the 
conclusion of a Report, which sums up the question so clearly and con- 
cisely than we cannot do better than to append it to this article. 

“The present inferior courts, say the commissioners, are more or less open to 
objection, which arise from their jurisdiction being in general too limited in point 
of amount and local extent, from suits being removable into the higher courts 
without security, the want of competent judges and juries, the want of sufficient 
and simple process to compel an appearance, the use of complicated and ex- 
pensive pleadings, the distance of the place of trial from the residence of the 
parties and witnesses, the want of sufficient means to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, delay, the facility of evading execution, the abuses occasioned by en- 
trusting the execution of process to improper agents, for whose misconduct no 
Superior is responsible, the want of appeal, and expense of proceedings, as com- 
pared with the amount of the demand.” 

It appears, therefore, expedient and necessary, that the whole king- 
dom should be divided into districts for the purpose of establishing 
Local Courts upon a uniform system, and that such provision should 
be made as shall most effectually exclude the evil of expense in the 
conveyance and maintenance of witnesses, and the inconvenience now 
em detaining parties, witnesses, and jurors at a distant place of 
trial. 





* For further information on this subject, see Lord Plunkett's able speech on the 
Local Courts Bill. 





THE TWO NIGHTS ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON 
THE CORN LAWS. 





On Thursday and Friday, the 6th and 7th instant, the House of 
Commons was occupied entirely with the discussion on Mr. Hume's 
motion for a Committee of the whole House, to consider the propriety 
of revising the present Corn Laws, by substituting a fixed duty on the 
importation of foreign corn, and a fixed bounty on the exportation of 
British Corn, in lieu of the present system of averages and fluctuating 
duties. The House was fully attended, during every of the debate, 
there being never less than 300, and at one period of the second even- 
ing, nearly 500 present, though the numbers at the division were only 
471, many having paired off, unable to sustain the prolonged sitting. 
This fact sufficiently shows the deep interest felt im the subject; as 
nothing but that interest could sustain men in their continued attend- 
ance, in a cramped position of body, in a heated and most exhausting 
atmosphere, and with minds generally so entirely made up on the sub- 
ject, that there was little new to be learnt from any of the speeches on 
either side; not one person probably in the whole House, having 
his previously entertained opinions changed by any facts or arguments 
addressed to him. In truth, the Landed Proprietors considered their 
personal and pecuniary interests attacked, and made a determined stand 
to preserve them. The mercantile and manufacturing Members con- 
sidered their interests at stake, and therefore made a strong muster to 
protect them: while a few, having no interests involved in the issue of 
the question, arrayed themselves, from principle and conviction, on the 
side of the people. The passions and the feelings, therefore, of the two 
great contending parties were quite as much enlisted in the combat as 
their reason : though the debate was conducted with less of acrimony 
on either side than many of a purely political nature. 

There were some remarkable and honourable exceptions among the 
landed proprietors, who advocated a repeal of the present Corn Laws, 
and who deserve especial mention. Mr. Littleton, Lord Duncannon, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. E. Buller, Lord Morpeth, Sir George Strickland, 
Lord Howick, and Lord Molyneux. Mr. Hume himself is indeed a 
larger holder of landed than of any other description of property, 
having some few years since purchased extensive estates in the county 
of Norfolk; and Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Durham in the Upper 
House, both having their whole possessions in land, are well known to 
be opposed to the present Corn Laws; while the Members of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Vernon 
Smith, and Mr. Poulett Thomson, joined their votes to those of Mr. Lit- 
tleton, Lord Howick, and Lord Duncannon in support of Mr. Hume. 
Notwithstanding these deductions, however, it cannot be denied, that in 
the Upper House of Parliament, where all the Members are extensive 
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landowners, there is not the remotest chance of obtaiming their willing 
assent to an abolition of the Corn Laws; while in the Lower House, so 
is still the predominance of the landed gentry, as representatives, 
over every other class, that there is no reasonable hope of carrying the 
abolition, there until the House has undergone two or three successive 
ifications at least. In the mean time, all the evils already inflicted 
those laws, will go on increasing every month, till the agricultural 
interest shall be still further depressed, till increased poor-rates to sus- 
tain manufacturers thrown out of employ shall make the manufacturing 
asdestitute as the agricultural population ; and then, both classes unit- 
ing, their frenzy of despair will array them in deadly hostility against 
their enemies, and one general revolution sweep away all the existing 
obstacles to the accomplishment of their wishes. When the whole 
community are brought to the verge of desperation, it will then be in 
yain to propose a commutation of tithe, nothing will be aceepted. but 
their abolition ;—-when the revenue shall cease to equal the full amount 
required for the interest of the national debt, it will be in vain to pro- 
pose adjustment, nothing will then do but its extinction ;—when the 
sources from which the poor-rates are now paid shall be dried up, it 
will be in vain to talk of revision, what will then follow will be their 
annihilation, Whether this will come to pass in three years or in five, 
in six years or in seven, it would be useless to predict; but that come 
it will, if no attempts be made to stay its progress, more than are now 
making by those who are at the helm of affairs, it requires not the gift 
of prophecy to foretel ; though we believe the insensibility of the Mi- 
nistry, and of the landed aristocracy generally, to be such, that they 
are perfectly blind to their own position, and wholly unconscious of 
the rapidity with which they are hastening to the precipice of their 
own destruction. 

To give all the speeches delivered in the two nights debate, would re- 
quire four times the space contained in the whole of one of our Num- 
bers. The speeches were most unreasonably and wearisomely long, 
end surpassed all bounds of moderation. Mr. Hume spoke for nearly 
three hours in opening his subject ;, Sir James Graham was quite as 
long on his legs; and Mr. Poulett Thomson was to the full as 
long as either; so that here were nine hours consumed by three 
speakers only, and as all the time occupied by the debate on the 
two nights did not exceed twelve hours, there were only three hours 
left to be divided among all the otber speakers. The consequence was, 
that a great many members who had prepared themselves to speak in 
support of the abolition of the Corn Laws, who rose several times to do 
so, and who represented places having a strong claim to be heard on 
80 vital a subject, were unable to obtain a hearing. We may mention 
among others, Mr. Grote, for London; Mr. Baines, for Leeds; Mr. 
Attwood, for Birmingham; Lord Molyneaux, for Lancashire; Mr. 
Gisborne, for Derbyshire; Mr. Harvey, for Colchester; each of those 
gentlemen had, as well as ourselves, watched every opportunity of rising, 
and no doubt many others were also anxious to be heard, but all were 
prevented by the excessive length to which the three speakers named 
extended their observations. To show that a much more just and 
equitable distribution of time is practicable, we may refer to the recent 
mstance of the debate on Impressment, which commenced about eight 
clock, and lasted till nearly twelve; occupying less than four hours, 
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during which no less than fourteen speakers successively addressed the 
House, making therefore an average on the whole of about twenty 
minutes, or less than half an hour, for each speech: and when it is 
considered that the question of the Corn Laws is one which has engaged 
the public mind for years, on which it is almost impossible to say any 
thing new, and the principles of which lie in a very narrow compass, 
and can be stated in an extremely concise shape, we must say that the 
occupation of nine hours by three speakers is a very striking contrast 
indeed to the occupation of four hours by fourteen gentlemen, not one 
of whom was interrupted in the course of his address, but spoke quite 
as long as he himself wished. 

The effect of this excessive length of the speeches in question was, 
we are sure, to overlay the subject with multiplicity of details, which 
could not be accurately remembered throughout, and which therefore 
tended only to crowd the memory, confuse the understanding, and cloud 
the judgment. The speeches of Colonel Torrens and Lord Morpeth 
were exceptions to this, and placing, as we think they do, the strongest 
points in the clearest light, we give them entire, but for the reasons 
before stated, we must content ourselves with stating the general cha- 
racter merely of the others. 


Previously to the opening of the debate by Mr. Hume, he presented 
from the City of London, a petition, signed by upwards of 31,000 in- 
dividuals, including merchants, bankers, shipowners, traders, &c.; 
but if it had been signed by as many millions, it would have created no 
impression on such a tribunal. Petitions, to produce any effect, must 
come in great numbers, be presented by different members, and the 
battery be discharged daily, for a whole session, as they were on the 
Slavery question. Petitioners can only make themselves attended to by 
becoming troublesome, by rousing the fears of the House, by creating 
alarm, and by being never-ending; and to this, on the subject of 
the Corn Laws, the petitions have not yet arrived. When there are 
meetings in every town, and resolutions in every newspaper, when there 
are petitions in the hand of every member, and speeches made upon 
them every day, then they will produce effect in Parliament. But 
any thing short of that, is strength wasted, and time thrown away. 

Mr. Hume’s speech was full of those details of facts, figures, quan- 
tities, and prices, of which no man has a greater store for constant use, 
than himself: and we must do him the justice to say, that these were 
so well arranged and so well connected, that in a tribunal of disin- 
terested judges, they would not fail to carry conviction to the mind. 
To abridge statements of this description is, as must be readily per- 
ceived, impossible ; and to give them at the length to which they were 
delivered is, for the reasons assigned, equally so. We content our- 
selves, therefore, by saying, that the speech contained not merely 
enough, but much more than was necessary, to establish the grounds 
of his motion, and completely to prove his case. 


Colonel Torrens seconded the motion; and in doing so explained to the 
house the reasons which induced him to believe that it was necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of the country that Parliament should gradually abolish every re- 
Striction on the importation of human food. On a question so vitally important 
to the best interests of the country we should argue with the utmost candour, and 
should state the truth broadly and plainly on both sides. The advocates of the 
agricultural interest had one argument, and only one sound argument, for the 
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support of their views on this subject. It was this—that, in a country like Eng- 
rs gil densely inhabited by a manufacturing population, it was dangerous to 
trust to foreign countries for a regular supply of corn and food. ‘That was nota 
valid argument, and those who used it knew that as well as he did. monet, 
they did not argue consistently even upon their own principles; for if they wi 
the population of England to be independent of the importation of foreign corn, 
why did they object to the introduction of foreign barley? Why did they object 
to the use of sugar and molasses instead of malt? If the introduction of foreign 
barley duty free were permitted, the ground which was now employed in the 
th of barley might be employed in the growth of corn, generally used as food 
man. They told the country that they wished it to be independent of foreign 
supply, and yet with the same breath they prohibited the introduction of that 
article which would enable it to growa greater quantity of human food. (Hear.) 
The agricu lturists were also accustomed to say that the home market was the 
best market for the manufacturer. Now that argument he would turn against 
the agriculturists themselves, for if the home market was the best market for the 
manufacturer, it was also the best market for the agriculturist. The manufac- 
turer of muslin, having an article of great value in small bulk, could go toa 
foreign market and sell his commodity with profit; but the grower of corn and 
grass, having an article of small value in large bulk, could not take his corn and 
grass to a fureign market, but was left dependent on the home market. There 
never yet was a rich agricultural country which had not large manufacturing 
towns for the sale of its produce. Now, if the abolition of the restrictions on 
food should tend to increase the numbers of the manufacturing population, it was 
clear that there would rise up along with those numbers an increased market for 
agricultural —_ whereas, if the continuance of our restrictions upon the im- 
portation of foreign corn should, by lowering the rate of wages, and depressin 
the profits of capital, drive our manufacturing population into countries Rae 
by wiser regulations than our own, the agriculturists would lose that market which 
they now possessed, and which they would look in vain elsewhere, (Hear, hear.) 
He asked the house to consider what the effect would be on the value and rent 
of land, supposing the manufacturing population of England were doubled. 
What, he would ask, would be the amount of increased rent given for houses and 
for building-ground? What would be the amount of increased rent given for 
garden-ground and pleasure-ground? What would be the amount of increased 
value given for every species of agricultural produce—for corn, for grass, for 
meat, for cheese, &c.? (Hear, hear.) He had no hesitation in saying, that if 
the manufacturing population consuming agricultural produce were doubled, the 
rent and value of the land would be more than doubled. The agriculturists 
would in that manner gain an increased demand for their produce, which they 
were now vainly seeking to obtain by restriction and monopoly. (Hear.) He 
would now entreat the house to consider what the effect on the value and rent of 
land would be, if some disastrous cause were suddenly to diminish the numbers 
of our manufacturing population. 

It was now generally believed that the country required 1-10th part of its 
food to be imported from abroad. Suppose that 1-5th of the manufacturing 
population were suddenly to decay and perish, the agriculturist would then 
supply the home market with a greater quantity of food than the remaining 
agra could consume, England would then become an exporting country, 

in that case what would be the value of the mortgagees on the estates of the 
country gentlemen? Nay, what would be the value of the estates themselves, 
with all the houses and cottages built upon them? (Hear, hear.) England 
would then become what Poland now is; instead of having the price of corn here 
igher by the amount of freight and insurance than it is on the continent, you 
would have it lower, exactly by the same amount. Insuch a state of things the 
-landed proprietors would be the greatest sufferers. Agriculture and corn would 
remain here in silent and melancholy repose. The manufacturer would ca 

Is capital and skill to countries more wisely governed, whilst the landlord, like 
tbe giant Despair in the allegory, would live to lament the prosperity which he had 
destroyed, and the desolation which he had himself created. (Hear, hear,) 
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Hitherto he had argued the question on behalf of the landlords. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) He had shown that the prosperity of the landed interest was 
based on the prosperity of the commercial and manufacturing interests, and that 
if the landowners were foolish enough to push their monopoly too far, they must 
inevitably destroy themselves. (Hear, hear.) He would ask them to consider 
whether, in the present times, and with the intelligence which now pervaded the 
manufacturing districts, the manufacturing population were likely to endure that 
monopoly longer in quiet? (Hear, hear.) No proposition in political economy 
was more clearly demonstrated than this—that as you increase the price of agri- 
cultural produce, you depress the wages of manufacturing industry, and lower 
also the profits of capital. Now, was it likely that the great towns would allow 
the landholders to depress the wages of their population for the selfish purpose 
of augmenting their own rents? (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) He would tell the 
landholders that the intelligent and important towns, which owed their greatness 
to the success of their manufactories, would not allow them so to act. He there. 
fore advised them to be wise in their generation, and to come voluntarily, whilst 
yet they might, to a wise and wholesome resolution on this subject. (Cheers.) 
How could they hope to stand against the just claims and indignation of the 
country upon the ground which they had taken? He challenged them, with all 
their acuteness and ingenuity, to show the contrary of this proposition—that as 
you increase the price of agricultural produce, you depress wages and lower 
profits. Whilst this proposition remained unrefuted—and he again challenged 
them to disprove it—how could they attempt to bolster up their wretched system ? 
Did they suppose that the intelligent people of England would submit to be put 
down without hearing some reason why they should be put down ? (Hear, hear.) 
He warned the landholders not to mistake the position in which they were now 
placed. In supporting their wretched monopoly, they were vainly contending 
against an irresistible power—the omnipotence of truth. (Hear.) 

He hoped that his intelligent fellow-countrymen, the members for Ireland, 
would support the total abolition of the Corn Laws. (Cries of “No, no.”) If 
they acted consistently they certainly would. (The same cries repeated.) If 
they were true to their own principles they would. (No, no.”) He said 
“Yes, yes.” (a laugh), and would briefly tell them why. The patriotic and liberal 
members complained, and complained justly, that absenteeism was the great 
evil of that country ; and that one cause of Insh poverty was the amount of rents 
raised in the country and spent out of it. Now, if they would let Polish corn 
enter free of duty into England, less corn would be drawn from Ireland, and 
therefore more would be left to feed its starving population. But there were 
some gentlemen from Ireland who were advocates for the Repeal of the Union. 
Those gentlemen were in the habit of saying that there was not at present any 
protection for the manufactured goods of Ireland. Well, then, let them havea 
little protection for their manufactures. England would of course retaliate, and 
would, perhaps, place a duty on the importation of Irish grain. Now, on their 
principles the abolition of the Corn Laws would just answer their purpose, for 
less grain would then be exported from Ireland, more grain would remain within 
it, food would become cheaper, and thus cheap food would be at once a support 
and protection to the Irish manufacturer. As labour was cheap in Ireland, and 
as there were no poor laws to throw heavy rates upon the cultivators of the soil, 
there could be no cause for distress in Iveland save high rents. Now, nothing 
would reduce the rents in Ireland so much as allowing us in England to have 
cheap corn from foreign countries ; but, putting these considerations aside, and 
returning gravely to the question (hear, hear), he would ask the landlords whether 
they thought it possible to maintain much longer the existing Corn Laws, and to 
uphold a system of which the effect is to limit and contract the foreign market for 
our manufactured goods, and, as he had before stated, to lower the wages of 
labour and to depress the profits of capital? The thing was absolutely impos- 
sible, and he defied the hon.and leamed member for Kirkcudbright to come toa 
different conclusion. (Hear.) 

The hon, and gallant officer then proceeded to say, that never country was $0 
blessed as England with all the elements of prosperity. We had extensive fields 
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of coal, more estimable than mines of silver and gold, which gave us an advan- 
in the foreign market over the foreign manufacturer. All that we wanted 
wascheap corn. (Hear, hear.) We had already cheap fuel. The foreigner had 
corn, and the consequence was that in Saxony some goods were manu- 
factured cheaper than they were in Manchester. Thus the high price of food 
robbed England of the advantages which she ought to derive from her cheap fuel. 
, hear.) Some gentlemen said, that even if the corn laws were abrogated, 
eepuice of corn would not fall much in England. He cared not how that might 
turn out. If the price of corn did not fall here, it must rise upon the continent. 
In that case, the comparative advantages which the foreign manufacturer now 
cone over the British manufacturer would be done away with, and the 
itish manufacturer would have the full benefit of cheaper fuel. There would, 
in his opinion, be no limit to the prosperity of England if the Legislature would 
the ports to the free introduction of foreign corn. Every quarter “of corn 
we received from foreign parts would be in payment for some portion of 
our manufactures ; and when he considered the immense agricultural resources 
which belonged to Russia on one side of us, and to America on the other, he 
said that the imagination of man could not set a limit to the prosperity of Eng- 
land receiving foreign corn free from duty, and raw materials untaxed. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that our manufacturing population would increase with a 
rapidity as great as the constitution of human nature would permit; he thought 
that it would double itself every twenty-five years if it had a plenteous supply of 
food. Why at this moment was America so happy? Because as the population 
increased it spread over the plains of that mighty continent which were still un- 
reclaimed, and there found abundance of food. Why was England less for- 
tunate? Because she was hampered by restrictions and monopolies, which pre- 
vented the labourer from obtaining a supply of cheap food. (Hear, hear.) The 
house had only to abolish the high duty now laid on the importation of foreign 
corn to give to the country high wages and high profits. (Hear, hear.) 

The landlords of England were that evening upon their trial; they must now 
come before their country, they must show that the demonstration of principles 
laid down by those who had looked at this question with a philosophic and 
statesman-like eye contained an inherent fallacy, and was wath nothing ; they 
must show that human labour can obtain high wages, when it is employed in 
cultivating a soil which only returns a bare subsistence to its cultivator; they 
must prove an impossibility, and show that it is not the interest of man to get as 
much food as cheap as he can. Declamation on this subject would not do; 
it would be worse than useless, and the hon. member for Essex must show, if he 
could, by plain argument, that a high price of agricultural produce would pro- 
duce a high rate of wages, and increase the profits of capital. (Hear, hear.) If 
the hon. member should succeed in proving that a high price of corn would not 
lower wages, he would divide along with him (Mr. Baring), although he now 
came forward to second the motion of his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 


Sir James Graham followed Colonel Torrens; but though he spoke 
at as great a length as Mr. Hume, and introduced quite as many de- 
tails of figures, quantities, prices, &c., we think it is easy to state 
the sum and substance of his arguments in a short compass. He 
began by saying, that this was not, as had been said, a landlord’s 
——, but a question affecting the interests of the whole community. 

t (and this is one of the inconveniences of speeches of great length), 
before he got to the end he forgot this assertion entirely, and admitted 
that it was a landlord’s question ; saying, that the landed property of 
England was already so surrounded with difficulties that, if the Corn 
Laws were abolished, before five years were over three-fourths of the 
tanded property of England would be in the market for sale, to pay off 
its incumbrances, and the landed aristocracy would be utterly ruined. 
He contended, that notwithstanding all the protection they had en- 
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joyed, the agricultural interests were the most depressed in the ki 
dom ; while the manufactures, to which such protection had not been 
extended, were all flourishing ; and yet he asked for the continuance of 
this very system, under which agriculture had declined to so low an 
ebb. He contended that the present system was favourable to all 
classes, by preserving steadiness of price instead of great fluctuation, 
keeping inferior lands in cultivation and thereby employing many 
agricultural labourers, and rendering us independent of foreign supply 
in the event of a war. This was the sum and substance of his speech, 
of which we give the closing part, in which he appealed to those by 
whom he was surrounded, in terms that he well knew would find a 
responsive echo in every landed gentleman’s breast. 


He was now prepared to do what he then called upon the house to do—he was 
prepared to stand by the existing Corn Laws, and to resist any the first inroad 
which might be attempted to be made upon them. As an honest man he felt it 
his duty to resist, and to resist to the utmost of his power, any measure which 
went to create a sudden simultaneous reduction of rent. (Hear, hear.) It was 
admitted by the hon. member for Middlesex that the effect of such a measure as 
that which he proposed would be a reduction of 20 per cent. in the rent of land, 
Now, would the house take a step calculated to produce such an effect as that? 
If the effect of the proposed measure should be to reduce rents 20 per cent., he 
spoke advisedly when he said that two-thirds of the landed property of England 
would at once change hands. (Hear, hear.) Now, he conceived that a measure 
a eet with such effects was nothing short of injustice, and to any such measure 

e would not give his vi Lager (Hear, hear.) He did not think that it could 
possibly be any benefit to the state that a great change of proprietors should thus 
suddenly and simultaneously take place ; it would be attended with great indi- 
vidual suffering—with much individual injustice. How far soever those evils 
might eventually attend such a large and extensive change, brought about under 
any circumstances, yet if it took place gradually—if large capitals should be 
brought to bear quietly and peaceably on the purchase of land—if an immense 
mass of land should not be thrown together into the market, those necessary evils 
would be greatly mitigated, and the suffering occasioned by such a gradual trans- 
mutation would be comparatively slight. But if the house were in one night to 
change the existing system of the Corn Laws, the injustice thereby produced 
would be immense, and the danger beyond calculation. However unjust such a 
change in the property of the country might be under any circumstances, if 
gradual and not sudden, it might be safe. But in the present instance the change 
would be at once dangerous and overwhelming. He would repeat that sucha 
sudden change would be equivalent to an agrarian law—it nate be a complete 
change in the existing frame of-society. (Hear, hear.) These were the con; 
siderations which weighed with him principally in opposing this motion-—consi- 
derations which could never be dissociated from such a measure as that now 
proposed. It was a measure, he would be bold to say, that would not be bene- 
ficial to the community at large, for no measure could possibly be productive of 
general benefit which was calculated, like the present, to bring about a great change 
of property—to effect great individual misery, and to produce the total destruc 
tion of an entire class of the community. (Hear, hear.) It would be no small 
evil when such a change would produce the destruction of an entire class of the 
community ; and when such a class was the agricultural interest—the most im- 
portant class of all—his solemn opinion was that its destruction would be the 


destruction of the state itself. The right hon. baronet sat down amidst very 
joud and general cheering. 


_ Mr. F. O'Connor, the member for the greatest agricultural county 
in Ireland, namely, Cork; Mr. Richards, the member for one of the 
most agricultural of the English boroughs, Knaresborough; and Mr. 
Heathcote, the member for one of the greatest and most exclusively 
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icultural counties of England, namely, Lincolnshire, opposed any 
alteration whatever in the Corn Laws. 


Lord Morrern said, that however great he might have felt the difficulty of 
following his right hon. friend near him (Sir J. Graham) upon this subject, that 
difficulty was much increased when he came forward to state as briefly as he could 
the grounds upon which he should give his entire support to the motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. (Hear.) Ever since he (Lord Morpeth) had taken 
any share in politics, when sitting in Parliament as the representative of an agri- 
cabanat borough, and when liberal opinions upon the subject of the Corn Laws 
were less popular than at present (because less understood), he had formed one of 
aminority of 16 with the hon. member for Middlesex upon this subject, a subject 
upon which he had never held an opinion more firmly than that which, though 
it had been styled vulgar by his right hon. friend (not seriously, he hoped), he still 
maintained—namely, that it was incumbent upon the Legislature (come what 
might) to make as cheap as possible the food of the country. (Hear,hear.) He 
(Lord Morpeth) be!onged himself exclusively to the landed interest, residing 

ly amongst an agricultural population, for whose interests he was sincerely 
anxious, and who were at the present period labouring under great distress. He 
now represented a great agricultural as well as commercial county: he was not, 
however, sent to Parliament merely as the representative of those interests, but 
to legislate for the advantage and benefit of the whole community, and in that 
capacity he felt bound to gs aside both his personal and representative impres- 
sions, and having done so he felt unable to refuse his assent to the demonstrations 
of public opinion which had been put forth for a more open, free, and fixed trade 
in corn. (Hear.) He must contend that the same principle which was applied 
to every other article ought to be extended to that commodity, and that wherever 
an article could be bought the cheapest, and consequently with the least waste of 
the means of purchase, that market ought to be preserved. No better means of 
cheating a nation could be devised than the existing restrictive laws ; for cheated 
the nation would be, so long as it was compelled to resort to one shop for a com- 
modity which it could purchase at another at a much cheaper rate. (Hear.) 

Ata time when the Legislature was about to take steps which he trusted would 
sensibly and materially diminish the burdens exclusively pressing upon the 
agriculturalists of this country, he trusted that no reasonable opponent to the 
Corn Jaws would object to take them fully into account, in order to ascertain the 
teal amount and bearing of their results, and to make every adequate allowance 
accordingly. Ile could not, of course, be insensible to the argument, that 
at the present period, when the distress of the agriculturalist had been pro- 
mulgated from the throne and acknowledged by Parliament, it might seem 
harsh to have recourse to measures which we suspected to be of a tendency cal- 
culated to aggravate and prolong that distress. Neither could he forget the sug- 
gestion that a paramount injury would result to the British agriculturalist by a 
relaxation of the restrictions upon the importation of foreign corn. He would, 

er, respond, that the worst injury which could befall the agriculturalist 
would be from change, alteration, and fluctuation ; and as he well knew the 
present system of corn laws would not be suffered by the people to continue un- 
assailed and undisturbed, and that the nation had not now patience to abide under 
sucha system, so he felt satisfied that, even looking at the agricultural interest 

» NO prospect of security could be realized until the matter was placed on 
such a basis as the great body of the people would consider just to all classes of 
the community. Surely, then, the present period, when wheat was 48s. per 
quarter, was the moment, of all others, when this bargain or arrangement could 
be most properly made; this, in short, was the time of all others for the land- 
holder to strike his bargain. The right hon. baronet had alluded to the state of 
the manufactures, and had stated that they were fully employed, whilst the agri- 
cultural population was not so engaged ; but was the nght hon. baronet aware 
that when the manufacturing classes were successfully employed, a great portion 
of the agricultural population were also absorbed in the same pursuits, and there- 
fore that if an extension of manufacturing employment was afforded it would 
more and more absorb the masses of that population which confessedly could not 
VOL. 1.— SESSION OF 1834. u 
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now find employment in agriculture under the chilling wing of protection? 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was no part of his (Lord Morpeth’s) intention to enter on the present occa. 
sion into minute calculations as to the manner in which the question ought to be 
regulated ; and he should rather leave that for future discussion and deliberation, 
He was, however, most undoubtedly inclined, from all that he had been enabled 
to gather, to support the operation of free trade generally, but it did certainly ap. 
pear to him that the principle, though extending to all other articles, was stopped 
short in respect to the article of bread. If this nation was to compete with the 
foreigner, the Legislature was bound to give to domestic labour and industry every 
advantage within its reach, and not to bear it down by burdens which were un- 
necessary for the engagements of the nation. (Hear, hear.) He knew that the 
decorous and proper language to use upon an occasion similar to that in which 
the house was then engaged, would be to say that the subject was one in which 
the interests of all classes were joined and identical; but he must remind the 
house, that as there were links which upheld all classes distinct, the Legislature 
should not inquire what was most beneficial to particular classes of the commu. 
nity, but deal with the subject matter brought under its consideration in the 
manner best calculated to promote the interests, happiness, and prosperity of the 
whole nation. He would only further remark, that though he was unable to 
meet the arguments of some of the friends of free trade, as to the comparative 
statement of the interests of the manufacturing and agricultural classes, yet he 
thought that the truth or fallacy of such arguments did not at all concern the point 
at present at issue. The argument in favour of restriction, which had been urged, 
would be well founded if this country was purely an agricultural nation, or was 

repared to become so; it might be well to insist upon such an argument if, 

ike the vale of Tempe, this nation was unburdened by a debt. Such, however, 
was not the case, and as this country had chosen to support the character of a high 
and great nation, and to wage long and expensive wars, it was necessary, in order 
to carry into effect those objects of the national policy, to call in aid the com- 


mercial as well as the agricultural resources of the land. It would be justas - 


reasonable for the inhabitants of the banks of the Scheldt, or the proprietors of 
the villas on the Brenta, to declare themselves agriculturists, ne restrict the 
markets of Venice and Amsterdam, as for this country to seek an agricultural 
character solely. It was in vain for the population of Great Britain to assume an 
Arcadian character, saddled as they were witha debt of 800,000,000/. He should 
not further trouble the house than to express his determination to give his 
ee support to the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex. (Hear, 
ear. 

Mr. Clay, the member for the Tower Hamlets, made a very sensible 
speech in support of Mr. Hume’s motion, but the House growing im- 
patient after the long speeches of the previous speakers, he was much 
interrupted, and very imperfectly heard; and Mr. E. Buller, the 
member for Staffordshire, who he spoke in support of the motion, 
was so clamoured against, that those seated within a few yards of 
distance, and in the best position for hearing, right opposite to him, 
could scarcely catch one perfect sentence. He spoke, nevertheless, 
for half an hour, but it was like talking against the tempest. The 
loud conversation going on on all sides, and the continued attempts to 
clamour the speaker down, by cries of ‘‘ Question,” and “ Divide,” 
rendered him at Jength quite inaudible; and at midnight, Mr. Ewart, 
of Liverpool, moved the adjournment of the debate. 

On the following evening, Friday, Mr. Ewart having the precedence, 
by moving the adjournment of the debate, spoke in support of the 
motion of Mr. Hume, and directed his arguments chiefly to shew the 
injurious effects of the existing Corn Laws on our trade and manu- 
factures. 
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Lord Darlington followed in support of the Corn Laws, and main- 
tained the line of argument pursued by Sir James Graham. He con- 
claded by saying that he had received a communication from the 
highest quarter in the Government, urging him not to divide the landed 
interest in the House of Commons by the proposition of any amendment 
in which they could not all agree, but to endeavour to unite them so 
as tonegative the motion of Mr. Hume by the largest majority possible. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson then rose—and being a member of the Go- 
yernment, though not of the Cabinet, he occupied more than half an 
hour ina prefatory and apologetical introduction, before he even began 
toenter on the question. His speech was quite as long as Sir James 
Graham's, and equally statistical in its details ; these details, however, 

ving the very reverse of the positions attempted to be established by 

James. That Mr. Thomson was master of the subject on which he 
spoke, no one could deny; but it is equally undeniable, that from the 
monotonous and heavy delivery, the lugubriousness and solemnity of 
tone, and the singularly jerking method of endeavouring by the ducking 
of the head and the swinging of the arm to enforce an emphasis on 
every third or fourth word, he is a very tiresome speaker, and more 
tedious to listen to for any length of time than would be thought pos- 
sible, considering the great extent of his information, and the extreme 
liberality of his views on all commercial questions. But the simplicity 
of nature is in him exchanged for a highly-sustained and even pompous 
oratorical tone ; and instead of that variety, which logical acuteness in 
argument and earnestness of feeling in appeal, so agreeably afford to 
each other, when skilfully and naturally blended, his whole march is 
heavy, slow, aad diva and seems a mournful oration over some 
departed friend. 

Mr. Alexander Baring followed Mr. Thomson, and began by assuring 
the House that he would not tresspass upon their exhausted attention 
more than a very few moments, which all those around and behind him, 
as he spoke from the front of the Opposition benches, said, was a sure 
ogre to a very long speech; and they were right, for Mr. Baring spoke 

t nearly two hours ; and he being also a very slow, and heavy, and 
tedious speaker, many members, before exhausted with their over- 
strained attention to the subject, fell fast asleep. Mr. Baring sup- 
_. Sir James Graham’s views; and Sir Robert Peel, who sat near 

im on his right hand, paid the deepest attention to his speech. The 
Tories, who sit in a cluster, from the front of the Opposition bench 
ranging upwards behind on the immediate left of the Speaker's chair, 
were vociferous in their cheers, and gave the speakers on their side the 
most hearty support. When it is considered that Mr. Baring is believed 
to have no less than three millions sterling invested chiefly in land—Sir 
Robert Peel two millions in the same manner—and the 150 persons 
forming the Tory party, though fewer in numbers, having more land than 
all the remaining 500 Whigs and Liberals of the House put together— 
no wonder that they make so determined a stand to keep things as they 
are. It is worthy of remark, however, that the same Mr. Alexander 

ring, now one of the largest landowners in the House of Commons, 
and member for the agricultural county of Essex, was, when in busi- 
hess as a merchant in 1815, as strenuous an opponent of the Corn 

Laws as he is now their defender. During that year he was accom- 

panied through Palace Yard by thousands of the populace of London, 
v2 
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following him down to the House of Commons, where he was going to 
present petitions against the Corn Laws, as the friend of the people 
and the advocate of cheap bread; and Mr. Hume, in his reply, pro- 
duced great effect by reading from one of Mr. Baring’s speeches on 
that occasion passages containing the strongest denunciations of all 
attempts to vt oes up rents by increasing the duties on foreign corn; 
and contending that the agricultural labourers were not benefitted by 
such protections, as it was purely for the advantage of the landlords at 
the expense of all other classes of the community. 


Mr. Fryer, of Wolverhampton, said a few words only against the 
Corn Laws; and Mr. Whitmore, his colleague, spoke at some length 
on the same side, but amidst such noise and interruption, that it was 
difficult to understand more than the general purport of his speech. 

Lord Althorp followed, and made the singular admission, that though 
he agreed in theory with those who thought the Corn Laws of no benefit 
to the landowner, yet, as he thought the present not the proper time 
to make any change, he should oppose a direct negative to the motion 
of Mr. Hume; or in other words say, that it was a question which ought 
not now to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Handley, of Lincolnshire, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, of Kirkcud- 
bright, Sir George Phillips of Warwickshire, and Mr.W. Duncombe, of 
Yorkshire, all large landed proprietors, and representing great agricul- 
tural counties, spoke in favour of the Com Laws. Lord Palmerston 
made exactly the same admission as Lord Althorp, as to his opinion 
being against the Corn Laws, though his vote would be for leaving 
them untouched at present. Mr. Brotherton, of Salford, made a few 
observations only in support of the motion ; and Lord Howick followed 
on the same side, though representing a purely agricultural district, and 
expressed his belief that the Corn Laws were the chief cause of the de- 
pression of agriculture itself. 

It was past one o’clock when the division was called for; and the 
exhaustion and weariness of all who remained to that late hour, was 
visible in every countenance. The most intense interest was felt in the 
result, though it was not at all doubtful. It was remarked that there 
was not a single Tory that went out in support of Mr. Hume’s motion, 
‘so that the people will know what to expect from a Tory government 
or a Tory House of Commons: and when the numbers were announced, 
namely, 312, in favour of retaining the present Corn Laws unaltered, 
and only 155 for revising them, or two to one in favour of the landed 
interest, and against the shipping, mercantile, and manufacturing, the 
victorious party evinced their joy by loud and long continued cheers. 

We had intended to have appended some remarks of our own on the 
question here. But other opportunities will occur when our space may 
be less crowded, of which we shall gladly avail ourselves. In the 
meantime we can only express our conviction that unless the Govern- 
ment take the initiative in this matter, and come boldly forward to give 
the people the relief they fairly claim, the business of petitioning will be 
changed for a less respectful mode of expressing public opinion; the 
Ministry will be as surely and as deservedly displaced, for opposing a 
more free trade in Corn, as their predecessors were for opposing a more 
extended representation of the people in Parliament; and the — 
that succeeds it, profiting by the errors of the present, will establis 
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their power on the broad foundation of concession to the popular will’ 
and put an end to the reign of Toryism and Whiggism alike for ever’ 
The present Ministers have had such opportunities of doing good, and 
rendering their Government useful aad popular, as men never had be- 
fore. They have thrown away the golden gift; and if they fall, it wiil 
be without that sympathy which is ever extended to men who do their 
best, though they perish in the atterapt. Their end will be as inglorious, 
as their beginning was full of hope and promise. 








MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Since our last publication there has been no great or important 
debate on any national subject, except that on the Corn Laws, which 
extended over two entire sittings, being the longest debate by far that 
has taken place during the present session, and undoubtedly the 
most important. We have accordingly given to it that extended space 
which the vast national magnitude of the question demands; and this 
must be our apology for glancing thus briefly at the other topics that 
have engaged the attention of the House. 

On Monday, the 10th inst., the morning sitting was attended by 
nearly 300 members, which is about six times the average morning 
attendance. Our readers will imagine that it was some great national 
question, affecting the liberties or the happiness of the people, that thus 
brought their representatives together at so early a period of the day. 
Not at all. The question which filled the House, and for which as 
much canvassing had been practised by the agents on both sides as if 
it were a contested election, was, whether a Bill, authorizing the con- 
struction of the Great Western Railway, from London to Bristol, 
should or should not be read a second time ;- a question, no doubt, of 
considerable importance, but not nearly so much so as many others 
that could not command the attendance of 100 members, because 
there were no such private and pecuniary interests at stake. The Bill 
was defended by the Earl of Kerry, Lord Lansdowne’s eldest son, in 
avery neat and appropriate speech, and opposed by the Marquis of 
Chandos, Mr. R. Palmer, and others. The following short extract, 
from the report of the debate, will show how this large morning meet- 

ing was obtained. 


Mr. Gissorne said he had been favoured, in common with many other hon. 
members, with a card, which he would read for the information of the house, and 
which he thought threw some light upon the nature of the opposition to the pre- 
sent bill. “Opposition to the Western Railway.—The’ Duke of Buckingham, 
the Countess of Berkeley, the Earls of Jersey, Harrington, and Cadogan, the 

Boston, Montagu, and Stowell, Lady Carr, Mr. Sloané Stanley, Colonel 
Gore Langton, Mr. Robert Palmer, the Provost, Fellows, and Masters of Eton 
College, and the other opponents of this measure, earnestly entreat the favour of 
your attendance in the House of Commons on Monday, the 10th instant, at 
twelve o'clock, upon the motion for the second reading.” He thought that 
Was one of the most impertinent pieces of canvassing he had ever recollected. 


(Laughter.) 
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The second reading was carried by a majority of 182 to 92; several 
members having gone away before the division came on. 

In the evening sitting, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson presented a petition 
from Captain Ross, the Polar Navigator, praying for remuneration for 
his losses in his late expedition. Mr. Hutt presented a petition from 
Hull, and Lord Sandon presented a petition from Liverpool, both to 
the same effect. Lord Althorp having signified his Majesty’s assent to 
the presentation of the petition (which is a necessary preliminary to 
any prayer for remuneration), Mr. Fergusson gave notice, that on 
Wednesday, when the House should go into a Committee of Supply, 
he would move an Address to the Crown, praying his Majesty to 
bestow some mark of his royal favour on Captain Ross, for his services 
in his late voyage to the North Pole. 

The discussion on the Army Estimates occupied the remainder of the 
evening, during which a division took place on the question of voting 
82,1791. for the yeomanry, or volunteer corps of England, the oppo- 
nents to the vote contending that the paid yeomanry were more fre- 
quently the disturbers than they were the preservers of the public 
peace, and that the civil power was quite competent to effect the pur- 
poses for which these corps were profusedly kept up. We have given 
a List of the Minority in the usual place, the division being: For the 
grant of the proposed sum 135: Against it 52. 

Lord John Russell moved the second reading of his Bill for prevent- 
ing Bribery at Elections, which, after a short discussion, was agreed 
to ; and after that, the noble Lord brought in his Bill for regulating the 
Marriages of Dissenters, which was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. The following extract from the report of the proceedings will 
be read with interest, and will guide the Dissenting body in the course 
they should take. 

On moving that it be read a second time on the 28th of April, the noble lord 
said, that he would not then enter into any details of the subject. He felt that 
much misrepresentation had gone abroad respecting the bill, and that the nature 
of its provisions had not been well considered ; but though he felt this, he was 
not very sanguine that the measure itself would be acceptable to the great body 
of those for whose relief it was intended. He would now move that it be read a 
second time on the 28th of April, and that it be printed, and he put it off to that 
distant day in order to give an opportunity to the body of Dissenters, for whom 
he had the highest respect, to make their objections. If those objections should 
be found very strong, he would say, that he should not press the measure, though 
he did not see that he could make any material alterations in it; still, however, 
he would not press it if the objections against it should be found insuperable by 
those for whose relief it was intended. 

On Tuesday, the morning sitting was occupied with a long and 
desultory discussion on the presentation of a Petition from the Dis- 
senting Ministers of the three denominations—of Baptists, Independ- 
ents, and Presbyterians—in and near London, which was brought up 
by Dr. Lushington. The discussion chiefly turned on the question, 
whether the Dissenters generally desired the separation of Church and 
State or not; and the result of the discussion appeared to be a general 
admission that all the Dissenters objected on principle to any connexion 
whatever between Church and State, as unscriptural and productive of 
great injury to both ; and that consequently they desired the separation 
as a matter of public benefit ; but that they did not wish at present to 
agitate this question, being desirous, first, of obtaining relief from the 
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four great grievances, so often enumerated, of which they complained ; 
and when these were removed, they would be enabled to judge whether 
the union of Church and State still continued to be as objectionable as 
they undoubtedly thought it at present. 

In the evening sitting, a long discussion occurred on a motion of 
Mr. O’Connell’s, for the appointment of a Select Committee to take 
into consideration the Oaths taken by Members of the House of Com- 
mons, with a view to abolish them all, and to substitute a solemn 
declaration instead. He grounded his argument chiefly on the fact 
that at present the Protestant Member took one description of oath, 
the Catholic Member another, and the Quaker and the Moravian were 
exempted from taking any oath at all; and if the Jews were admitted 
into Parliament, they, perhaps, would have some other form prescribed 
for them. He thought them all unnecessary ; and when doubts existed 
as to the particular construction to be placed on the several forms, he 
thought the best way was to have these doubts removed, and some 
form of declaration substituted, in which all could agree. Lord 
Althorp opposed the motion in a short speech ; and Mr. Langdale, “of 
Beverley, an English Catholic Member, supported Mr. O’Connell’s 
views in an argumentative and effective address. Sir Robert Peel 
opposed the mvtion also. Dr. Lushington made decidedly the best 
speech on the subject, which we give almost entire, for the sound views 
and valuable truths it contains. 

Dr. Lusuincton said that his opinion was that no oaths whatever ought to be 
required from members of Pa‘liament. Referring to the history of past times, he 
was of opinion that oaths upon political subjects were of no benefit, When suf- 
ficient inducements were held out, there was no sanctity in oaths sufficient to pre- 
vent their infraction. He strongly objected to our present system of rendering 
admission into Parliament dependent upon the qualification of an oath. It was 
opposed to such a free choice of representatives as the people of England ought to 
have in a reformed Parliament. The people of England were competent to 
choose the individuals tu whom their interests ought to be confided. He believed 
that they were capable of selecting for their representatives individuals who from 
their political character, from their regard to the different duties of life, and from 
the esteem in which they were held by their fellow-citizens, were fit to be in- 
trusted with the great duty of legislating for this kingdom. He saw no reason 
why members of Parliament should enter into that house fettered and hampered 
by oaths. He saw no reason why any man—no matter whether he was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, or a Dissenter, or a Roman Catholic—should have 
his lips closed by an oath, and should so be prevented from stating any sentiment 
Which, in his judgment, contained the truth. (Hear, hear.) Why did the house 
seek to shut up the windows of truth? Why, if it had confidence in the present 
constitution of church and state, did it seem afraid of reiterated discussion upon 

constitution? Why was it apprehensive that truth would not be prominent, 

atever arguments might be urged against it? (Hear, hear.) For these reasons 

Was opposed to the imposition of these oaths, into which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin now wished inquiry to be made. Was that a right example 
tohold up to the people of England? “He wished the house had courage to do 
that which was right and to purge away entirely this desecrating system of oaths. 
He wished the house would teach the country, by such a measure, to be careful 
iM its selection of individuals for the functions of legislation, to choose none but 

in whose honour it could trust, and to place no man worthy of such trust 
under the obligation of an oath. During the five years which had just elapsed a 
Great change had been effected in the manners and feelings of the people. The 
— imperatively demanded inquiry, for if the taking of oaths was to be 
on the general principle, the sooner it was done the better. In matters 

Only trifling impediments were to be overcome the boldest statesman was 
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the best—a statesman who was prepared to sweep away the follies perpetuated 
by those who had gone before us. Statesmen of this determined stamp were the 
men now to gain the confidence and support of the people of England, and have 
their names handed down to posterity, (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Secretary Stanley spoke against the mo. 
tion, and the discussion was prolonged till half-past ten, having lasted 
four hours, without any practical result, as Mr. O'Connell ultimately 
withdrew his motion for the present, and gave notice of its reintroduc- 
tion on some future day. 

Sir Andrew Agnew then rose to ask Jeave to bring in two Bills for 
enforcing a better observance of the Sabbath, one for England, the 
other for Scotland, which, after a short conversation, was granted to 
him. A third Bill, connected with the same subject, did not, however, 
meet with so favourable a reception. It was one for granting power to 
the local authorities of counties, to alter the fairsand markets now held on 
Saturdays and Mondays, to some other days in the week, on the ground 
that all such fairs or markets held on either of these days, necessarily 
broke in upon the rest of the Sabbath. Thesame parties, however, who 
assented to the introduction of the first bill, for enforcing the obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath, objected to this for changing the days of fairs and 
markets ; and the reasons assigned for the opposition showed clearly 
the limits to which the opponents of the bill would go. No one pre- 
tended to deny that if there were a late market on Saturday, and an 
early one on Monday, the repose of the Sabbath must be broken in upon 
by all those who were engaged as sellers in either. But, it was said, 
it will ‘* affect the interests of the corn dealers and cattle sellers, it will 
injure property, and put profits in jeopardy, and therefore it cannot be 
permitted.” We fear that this spirit of balancing God and Mammon 
against each other will be found, too prevalent in all classes. The ad- 
vocates of the better observance of the Sabbath will not go all the 
lengths that the strict observance of that day would require. They 
will not interdict the mail from travelling, nor shut up all the post. 
offices of the country, nor prevent ships sailing, on a Sunday ; for that 
would be to cramp and injure all commercial operations. They will 
not prohibit the King and his Court from taking their airing in the parks, 
nor the nobility from travelling to the country, nor the Ministers from 
holding Cabinet councils, nor the Bishops from giving Sunday dinners, 
nor the ostentatious from driving in their gay carriages to church ona 
Sunday, because it would interfere with the privileged classes ;—they 
are therefore inconsistent with themselves, and the poor will not be- 
lieve them in earnest, while they let the rich escape. Again, the oppo- 

nents of the measure will allow the Bill to come in, and say they admit 
the principle of legislating for the better observance of the Lord’s Day; 
but whenever a case is presented, in which large pecuniary interests 
are to be interfered with, such as changing the days of fairs and mar- 
kets, they object to any interference with this, because it will affect 
men’s worldly profits. These are equally inconsistent with the sup- 
perters of the Bill; for if the principle be a sound one, which we very 
much doubt, that the Legislature of any country has a right to enforce, 
by penalties and coercion, any one observance that is purely religious, 
than has it the same right to enforce any other observance es of 
a religious nature, and thus the principle of religious liberty would be 
entirely destroyed. That the observance of one day of rest in sevel, 
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js a highly beneficial institution, in a physical and moral point of view, 
quite apart from religious considerations, we have no doubt whatever; 
and we think it could be demonstrated to be highly advantageous to 
all parties in the state. But, as to any particular mode of enjoying 
that day of rest, it must, we think, be left to the individual himself to 
choose: always taking care, of course, to protect the public health, 
blic morals, and the public peace, from violation, by any gross abuse 
of the privilege which this day of rest conferred. We think, indeed, 
that it is a matter which could be more advantageously taken up by a 
Society for encouraging the appropriate observance of the Lord’s Day, by 
sermons, lectures, tracts, rewards, and inducements, than by an Act of 
Parliament for enforcing, by pains and penalties, an observance which, if 
regarded as a religious duty, must be divested of all religious value 
whenever effected by coercion against the will. By reasoning and 
uasion, men would soon find it their interest and their happiness to 
join in encouraging, by precept and example, the universal observance 
of the Sabbath as a day, of innocent recreation and enjoyment—of 
devotional feeling—and of mental and bodily purification and repose. 
But the moment that pains and penalties are substituted for persuasion, 
the human mind resists every species of coercion; and this, added to 
the certainty that the rich will not submit to be placed on exactly the 
same footing as the poor in this matter, will revolt all who regard reli- 
gion as equally binding on all classes—who know that God himself is 
no respecter of persons—and who demand that all religious obligations 
shall be held equally binding on the peasant and the peer. 
A call of the House was agreed to on the motion of Mr. Spring 
Rice, for the 15th of April, when the Repeal of the Union between 
England and Ireland is to be discussed, with a distinct pledge that 


the call would be enforced, if the motion should come on upon the day 
named. 


Mr. Tennyson postponed his motion for the Repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, and the substitution of Triennial Parliaments, to the 
earliest cpen day, the 15th of May; and Mr. Robinson withdrew his 
motion for a call of the House on the 25th of March. 

The House did not adjourn till past one o’clock. It is gradually 
sliding into its old practice of sitting at late hours: but though every 
one seems to complain of this as an evil, very few Members appear yet 
disposed to support the only true remedy: namely, a total abandon- 
ment of all night sittings, and the substitution of the more rational 
hours of 10 to 6 in the day, which is quite as great an extent of time as 
is occupied now, and far more fresh and business-like hours, than from 
5 in the evening to | in the morning. We fear we must have a new 
Parliament, however, before we shall have any beneficial change in this 
respect. 





Evits or tHe Unton of Cuurcn anp Srare. 

Tue alliance between Church and State is, in a political point of view, ex- 
tremely suspicious, and much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary than a free 
Government. To the former it may yield a powerful support, to the latter it 
must ever prove dangerous. The spiritual submission it exacts is unfavourable 
to mental vigour, and prepares the way for a servile acquiescence in the encroach- 
ments of civil authority. This is so correspondent with facts, that the epithet, 
“ High Church,” when applied to politics, is familiarly used to convey the notion 
of arbitrary maxims of government.—Rolert Hall. 








PLAN FOR PREPARING BOYS FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE, IN 
THE PRINCIPAL HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


Sir, 12, South Hill, Stoke Devonport, Jan. 17, 1834. 

T presume to lay before you what I conceive to be an efficient and economical 
plan for training up stout, healthy boys, or active young men, for the future man. 
ning of His Majesty’s Navy. Prime seamen are evidently even now scarce, with 
a probability, from various causes, of their being yet scarcer; and ships of the 
line are now a long time in completing their complement of able seamen even on 
the peace establishment. Conceiving, however, that promptness and expedition 
are the very soul of the Naval Service, I am induced to propose to you, for the 
purpose of instructing stout, healthy boys, or active young men, in the common 
duties of Seamanship, that there be some roomy vessels commissioned for that 
purpose, to remain one in each of the principal naval harbours, and to be sup- 
plied with gun-brigs, masts, yards, rigging, and sails, which may be all old or 
unseaworthy stores, and to be allowed also a small sailing tender, fitted witha 
wheel, for the purpose of learning the aspiring boys to steer and heave the lead 
round abont the harbour, or occasionally to go out to sea. The whole establish- 
ment of instruction, at each port, to be under the command and superintendence 
of an experienced, zealous officer, having under his orders a few good, old, 
thorough-bred seamen, for the express purpose of instructing the boys in fitting 
every part of the ship’s rigging, and to rig every mast and yard in the ship; also 
to bend sails, to exercise in reefing and fuiling sails ; to be also taught the im- 
proved great gun exercise, the use of the broadsword, musket, &c. When they 
should be sufficiently instructed and well-grounded in the common duties of 
seamanship (which the young sailors will never forget), then let them unbend saiis, 
unrig the yards and masts, carefully unfit all the rigging, and lay every thing in 
readiness for instructing another party of stout, healthy boys, in the same man- 
ner. Those young sailors who have been instructed on board the ship in the 
rudiments of military seamanship, might be immediately entered on board sea- 
going ships (when a limited time of servitude should be fixed), and where they 
should be encouraged to exert themselves to the utmost to learn, and to do all the 
duties of an able seamen, as soon as possible. 

I heartily wish that this vital and most important object was more attended to, 
as I am certain that better and fitter seamen can be reared in His Majesty’s Navy 
at much less expense to the country, than can now be procured by Impressment, 
even were it necessary to resort to such a harsh measure. The best merchant 
seamen when impressed are utterly deficient in the military part of their duty, and 
they have much to acquire and learn when first received on board ships of war. 
Be assured, sir, there is a great deficiency of prime, active, robust seamen now in 
the merchant service, and that nursery for rearing seamen for the Navy is much 
depreciated, partly owing to the employment of cheaper foreigners, the general 
introduction of steam coasters, with other causes, that have a tendency tu weaken 
the strength and energy of the British merchant seamen. I speak, sir, from my 
own ng pesvsitn having been regularly bred to the sea in the merchant service 
before I entered His Majesty’s Navy ; and since I have held a commission as 
Lieutenant I have commanded a merchant ship in the West India and also in the 
East India trades. 

It is worthy of remark that we never send marines on board ship, or soldiers 
into the field, without first instructing them and training them for immediate 
service. Surely the young seamen should not be neglected by his country, but 
instructed and trained to his duty, and encouraged by every possible means to 
fear God, honour the King, and to serve his country faithfully and cheerfully. 
With the highest respect, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient and very humble Servant, 
CHARLES HALL, Lisvt. BN. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 220, 


fellers included, who voted against Mr. Buckingham’s Motion, on the 4th of March, 
1834, That a Select Committee be appointed to take into consideration the practica- 
bility of devising some plan by which a regular and voluntary supply of Seamen 
may be procured for his Majesty’s Navy, without recourse to the practice of forcible 
Impressment. 


For the Motion F é . e ° a 12 
Against it . 4 . é ‘ . « 220 
ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Lord Foley, E. T. Madocks, J. Scott, Sir E, D. 
Bankes, W. J. Fox, Colonel Mangles, James Sebright, Sir J. 
Baring, F.'T. Fremantle, Sir T, | Marjoribanks, Stuart Sheppard, T. 
Benett, J. Gaskell, J. M. Marshall, John Skipwith, Sir G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. F. Gisborne, T. Martin, John Smith, J. A. 
Berkeley, Hon. G.C. Gordon, R. Maxfield, Captain Smith, R.V. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. F, Goring, H. D. Mildmay, P. St. J. Stanley, Hon. E.G.S. 
,R. Graham, Sir J. Moreton, Hon. A. H. Stanley, Hon. H. T, 
Bethell, E. R. Grant, Right Hon.R, Morpeth, Viscount Stanley, E. 
Biddulph, R. Grey, Colonel Mostyn, Hon. E, M. Stewart, J. 
Blunt, Sir C. R. Grey, Sir G. Miles, William E. Seymour, Lord 
Bolling, W. Gronow, Captain Neale,Adm. Sir H.B. Stormont, Viscount 
Boss, J. G. Grosvenor, Lord R, Nicholl, J. Strickland, G. 
Brocklehurst, J. Handley, W. F. North, F. Surrey, Earl of 
Bruce, Lord E, Handley, H. Penleaze, J.S. Talbot, W. H. F. 
Buller, J. W. Hardinge, Sir H, Paget, Sir C. Tancred, H. W. 
Buller, E. Heathcoat, J. J. Palmer, C. F, Tennyson, RtHon. C. 
Bulteel, J. C. Heathcote, G. J. Palmer, R. Thompson, P. B. 
Burdett, Sir F. Heneage, G. F, Palmerston, Viscount ‘Thomson,Rt.HnC,P. 
Burrell, Sir C. Heron, Sir R. Parker, J. Todd, R. 
Burton, H. Herries, Rt. Hon. J. Parker, Sir H. Torrens, Colonel 
Bouverie,Hon, D. P. Hodges, T. L. Pechell, Sir S. J. B, Tower, C, T. 
Calvert, N. Hodgson, J.C. Peel, Rt. Hon.Sir R, Townshend, Lord C. 
Carter, J. B. Hoskins, K. Pelham, Hon. C, A, Tracy, C.H. 
Cavendish, Lord Hotham, Lord Pendarves, E,W. Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Cayley, Sir G. Howard, P.H. * Petre, Hon. E. Troubridge, Sir E.T. 
Cayley, E. S. Howick, Viscount Phillpotts, J. Tullamore, Lord 
Chaplin, Colonel T. Hyett, W. H, Pinney, W. Tyrell, C. 
Childers, J. W. Irton, S. W. Price, Sir R. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. Inglis, Sir R. Ramsden, J.C. Wedgewood, J. 
Cockerell, Sir C, James, W. Rice, Hon. T.S. Wilbraham, G. 
Crawley, S. Jermyn, Earl Ridley, Sir M.W. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Crawford, W. Jerningham, Hn. H. Robarts, A. W. Windham, W. H. 
Darlington, Earl of Johnstone, Sir J.V. Rolfe, R.M. Wood, Colonel T. 
Denison, J. E. Keppel, MajorG, Rooper, J. B, Wood, C. 
Divett, E. Kerrison, Sir E, Ross, C. Wall, C. B.] 
Donkin, Sir R. S. Kerry, Earl of Rotch, B. Ward, H.G. 
Dundas, Capt.J. W. Labouchere, H. Russell, Lord J. Warre, J. A. 
as, Hon. Sir R. Lemon, Sir C. Russell, Lord Waterpark, Lord 
wannon, Visc. Lefevre, C.S. Russell, Lord C.J.F. Watkins, L. j 
Ebrington, Viscount Lennard, Sir T.B. Ryle, J. Weyland, Major R.} 
erton, W.T’, Lennox, Lord G. _—_Scrope, C. P. Whitbread, W. H. 
ce, E, Lennox, Lord A. Sandon, Viscount Whitmore, W. W. 
Etwall, R. Littleton, E. J. Sanford, E, Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Finch, G. Lumley, Viscount Scarlett, Sir J. Wynn, Rt. Hn.C.W. 
Fleetwood, P. H, Lygon, Hon. Col, H. Scott, J. W. Yorke, Captain C. P. 


Foley, J. H. H, Lyall, George 
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SCOTLAND. 


Adam, AdmiralC. Dunlop, Captain J. Hay, Colonel A. Macleod, R. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Elliot, Hon. Capt.G, Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F, Murray, J. 


Bruce, C, Gordon, Hn,Capt.W, Johnstone, J.J. Ormelie, Earl of 
Callender, J. Grant, Rt,Hon.C. Loch, J. Pringle, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 

_ IRELAND. 
Belfast, Earl of Corry, Hon, H.L. Howard, R. ° Knox, Hon. Col. J.J, 
Browne, J. Dobbin, L.. Jephson, C.D.O. Meynell, Captain H, 
Browne, D. ayes, Sir E, Jones, Captain T’. Talbot, J. 


Hay 
Conolly, Col. E, M. Hill, Lord A, 
Te1iers.——Capt. Elliott——Lord Duncannon, 





LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 314, 


Tellers included, who, on the 6th of March, voted against the motion of Mr. Hume, 
‘¢ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
the Corn Laws (9 Geo. IV., c. 60), and substituting, instead of the present graduated 
Scale of Duties, a fixed and moderate Duty on the Import at all times of Foreign Corn 
into the United Kingdom, and for granting a fixed and equivalent Bounty on the Ex. 
port of Corn from the United Kingdom, 


For the motion e e e . ° « 157 
Againstit . ° . . . . . 314 
ENGLAND. 


Althorp, Lord 
Auson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Attwood, M. 
Bankes, W.J. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, H.B. 
Bell, M. 
Benett, J. 


Cavendish, Hn. Col. Foley, E. T. 


Cayley, SirG. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandes, Marquis 


Foley, J.N. N. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forester, Hon. W. 


Chaplin, Colonel T. Fox, S. L. 


Chapman A. 


Chetwynd, Capt. W. 


Childers, J. W. 


Frankland, Sir R. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. 


Clayton, Colonel R. Gladstone, W. 


Clive, E. B. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 


Bentinck, Lord G. F. Cockerell, Sir C. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.F, Collier, J. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bethell, E. R. 
Bewes, ‘I. 
Biddulph, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, Sir F. 


Cookes, T. H. 
Cooper, Hon, A. H. 
Cotes, J. 
Crawley, S. 
Cripps, J. 
Crompton, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 


Blandford, Marquis Curteis, Captain 


Boss, J.G. 
Bowes, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bulteel, J.C. 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Burton, H. 
Byng, G. 
Byng, Sir J. 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, N. 
Carter, J. B. 


Dare, R. H. 
Dennison, W. J. 
Dennison, J. E, 
Dillwyn, LW. 
Donkin, Sir R, 8S. 


Duncombe, Hon. W. 


Dundas, Captain 


Dundas, Hon. Sir R. 


Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Edwards, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fitzgibbon, 


Cartwright, W.R. Finch, G. 
Cavendish, Hon. C. Fitzroy, Lord C. 


Cavendish, Lord 


Fitzroy, Lord J. 


Glynne, Sir 8S, 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Goulburn, Hon. H, 
Graham, Sir J. R. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. R. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grey, Hon, Colonel 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gronow, Capt, R. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Halcomb, J. 
Halford, H. 

Halse, J. 
Handley, W. F, 
Handley, B. 
Handley, H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


Herries, Rt. Hon. J, 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hodges, T. 
Hornby, E. G, 
Hoskins, K. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P.H, 
Hope, H. T. 
Hudson, T. 

Hurst, R. H, 
Irton,S. 

Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Jerningham, Hon.H, 
Jobnstone, Sir J. V. 
Joliffe, H. 

Keppel, Major 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Kerry, Earl of 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Leech, J. 

Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Hanmer, Colonel H. Lennard, Sir T. B. 


Harcourt, G. 
Hardinge Sir H. 
Harland, W. 
Heathcote, J. J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon, § 
Heron, Sir R, 


Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Lewis, Hon. T. F, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Locke, W. 


Lumley, Viscount 
Lygon, Hon, Colonel 


Lyall, G, 
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Mostyn, Hon. E. 
Miles, W. 
Neale, Admiral 


Pease, J 


Peshell, Sir S. J. B. 
Ped, Rt. Hn, Sir R. 


Peel, Colonel J. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penraddocke, J. H. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, Hon, H. 
Bruce, C. 

Callender, J. H. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 


»G, S. 
Beles Earl of 
Blaney, Hon. Capt. 
Browne, Dz. “ 
ee, M. J. 

astlereagh, Visc. 
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Pepys, C Sir 
Philips, Sir G, 
Pigot, R. 
Pinney, W. 


Ponsonby, Hon. W. 


Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, 1. 


Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Robarts, A. W. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ross, C, 
Rotch, B. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, W. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sanford, E.A. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Scott, Sir E. D, 
Scott, J. W. 


Sebright, Sir J. 
Shawe, R.N. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Skipwith, Sir G, 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, Hon. R. S, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, S. 

Stanley, Hon. E. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Stormont, Viscount 
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Tullamore, Lord 
Tynte, C. 
‘Tyrell, Sir J. 
Tyrell, C. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, G. J. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
ilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, T. 


Stuart, Lord Dudley Willoughby, Si: H. 


Stewart, W. Winnington, T. G. 
Surrey, Earl of Winnington, H. J. 
Talbot, C. Windham, W. 
Talmash, A. G. Wood, Colonel T. 
Tayleur, W Wall, C. 
Thomson, P. B Ward, H. 
Throckmorton, R. Warre, J. 


Tower, C. T. 
Townley, R. G. 


Watkins, L. 
Watson, Hon. R. 


Townshend, Lord C. Weyland, Major R. 


Tracy, C. H. 
Trewlaney, W. 
Trevor, Hon. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 


SCOTLAND. 
Elliott, CaptainG, Hallyburton, Hn. D. Rae, Sir W. 


Ferguson, Cap.G. Hay, Colonel A. L. R 


Fergusson, R, C. 


Jeffrey, Rt. Hn. F. 


Whitbread, W. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, Right Ha. C, 
Yorke, Captain C. 


oss, H. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 


Gordon, Hon. Capt, Johnstone, J.J, H. Traill, G. 


Grant, Hon, C, Macleod, R, 
IRELAND. 
Corry, Hon. H.L. Jephson, D. O. 
Copeland, . Knox, Hon, Col. J. 
Daly, J. Lambert, H, 
Dobbin, L. Meynell, Captain H. 
Fitzgerald, T. O'Callaghan, Hn. C. 
Gladstone, T. O’Connor, F. 


Hayes, Sir E. 


. Howard, R. 


Jones, Captain T. 


O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Roche, W. 
Roe, J. 


Wemyss, Captain J. 


Shaw, F. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Stewart, Sir H. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, T. 


TrtLters,——Darlington, Earl of. ——Rice, Hon. T. S. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 157, 


Tellers included, who, on the 6th of March, voted in favour of Mr. Hume’s Motion 
& Committee to Inquire into the present State of the Corn Laws, with a view to 


g 4 fixed Duty in lieu of the present graduated Scale, 


ENGLAND. 
Bouverie, Hon, D. P. Dawson, E. 


Bolling, W. , 
Briggs, R. 


Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, HL. 


Buxton, I. F. 
Chichester, J. B. 
Clay, W. 
Crawford, W. 
oe . H. 
venport, J, 
Davies, Col. , 


Divett, E. 

Dundas, Hon. J. C, 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Ellice, Rt. Hon, F. 
Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 
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Evans, W. 
Fvans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fenton, J. 
Fielden, J. 
Feilden, W. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, Colonel 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Grey, Sir G, 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, John 
Hall, B. 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J, H. 
Hodgson, J. 
Howard, Captain 
Howick, Lord 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Hughes, H. Ord, W. H. 
Hum Zz. Palmer, General 
Hutt. we’ Parker J. 
Hyett, W.H Parrott, J. 
Ingham R, Philips, M, 
James, W. Phillpotts, J. 
Jervis, J Penleaze, J. S. 
Kemp, T. R. Rippon, C. 
Kennedy, J. Robinson, G. R, 
Lambton, Hedworth Roebuck, J. A. 
Langton, Col. G. Rolfe, R. M. 
Langston, J. H. Romilly, J. 
Labouchere, J.C. Romilly, E. 
Lester, B. L. Ryle, ft. 
Lister, E. C. Russell, Lord 
Littleton, Rt.Hon.E. Scholefield, J. 
Lloyd, J. H. Sheppard, T. 
Lushington, Dr, Smith, V. 
Marshall, J. Stanley, H. T. 
Marsland, T. Stanley, E. J, 
Martin, J. Scrope, P. 
Molyneux, Lord Seymour, Lord 


Molesworth, Sir W. Stewart, P. M. 


Morpeth, Viscount Strickland, Sir G. 


Morrison, J. 


Abercromby, Hn. J. Ewing, J. 


Bannerman, A. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Dunlop, Captain 


Evans, G. 
Lalor, P. 
O'Connell, D. 


Sentence.” 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Blake, M.J. 
Beauclerk, A. H. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Buller,C. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, Captain 


SCOTLAND. 
Ormelie, Lord 
Gillon, W. D. Oswald, R. A. 
Loch, J. Oswald, J. 
Murray, J. A. Parnell, Hon, Sir H. 


IRELAND. 


O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M, 
O’Connell, J. 


O’Dwyer, A. C. 


Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Tenn: » Hon. C, 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thomson, Rt.Hon,P, 
Todd, R. 

Tooke, W. 
Turner, W. 
Vernon, Hon. G, J, 
Walker, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Whalley, Sir Samuel 
Wedgewood, J. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Alderman 
Wood, G. W. 


Young, G. F, 


Sharpe, General 
Stewart, R. 
Wallace, R. 


Ruthven, E. 


O’Reilly, William Vigors, N. A. 


Ruthven, E. S. 





MINORITY OF 27, 


Tellers included, who voted at a quarter past 2 in the morning, ‘‘ to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of Mr. Cohen, Editor of the Brighton Guardian, now 
confined in Chelmsford Gaol, and to move for an Address for the Remission of his 


Gully, J. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hume, J. 
Lalor, P. 


Lennox, Lord W. 


Trettens.——Kemp, J. R. 


O’Dwyer, C. A. 





Tzttzns.——Hume, Joseph_——Torrens, Colonel 


Roebuck, J, A. 


O’Connor, F Vigors, N. A. 
Ord, W. H. Walter, J. 
Pease, J. Wason, R. 
Ruthven, E.S. Wallace, T. 
Ruthven, E, 

Wigney, J. 


This must have been a division of interest to the Ministry, for even at the late 
hour of half-past 2, Lords Althorp, Palmerston, John Russell, Howick, and Dur 
cannon, Messrs. Rice, C. Wood, Sir J. Graham, and Sir F, Burdett, voted im 
majority against'the motion for a committee, 
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MINORITY OF 69, 


Tellers included, who voted for Mr. Hume’s motion for reducing the General Staff 
at head-quarters from 27,4201, to 18,550l., as recommended before the Committee 


on Naval and Military Expenditure, by the Right Hoa. Sir H. Parnell. 
For the Reduction . . : 


. ° « 6 
Against it . . 7 . . 7 . 244 
ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Evans, Colonel Lloyd, J. H. Thicknesse, R. 
Baines, E. Ewart, W. Parsotl, J. Todd, R. 
Bowes, J. Fielden, J. Phillips, M. Turner, W, 
Briseve, J. Gaskell, D, Potter, R. Watkins, J. L. 
Brocklehurst, J. Grote, G. Rippon, C, Whalley, Sir 8. 
Brotherton, J. Guest, J. Roebuek, J. A, Wilks, J. 
Bulwer, H, L. Hall, B. Romilly, J. Williams, Colonel 
Clay, W. Hutt, W. Stavely, J. K. Wood, Alderman 
Cobbett, W. Ingilby, Sir W. Strutt, E. Young, G. F. 
Ellis, W. Lister C. Talmash, C, G, 
SCOTLAND. 
Gillon, W. D. Murray, J.C. Oswald, J. Parnell, Hon. Sir H. 
Maxwell, J. Oliphant, L, 
IRELAND, 
Blake, M. Lalor, P. O’Connell, M. O'Reilly, W. 
Evans,G. O’Connell, D. O’Connor, F. Roche, D. 
Fitzgerald, T. O’Connell, J. O’ Dwyer, A.C. Sullivan, R. 
Fitesimon, C. O’Connell, M. 
TELLER. 





Hume, J.——Locxep our.——Humphery, J. 





MINORITY of 54, 


Tellers included, who voted for withdrawing the vote of 82,1791., proposed for the 
Pay of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps for the year 1834-35. 


For the Reduction ° ° - 54 
Forthe Vote. ° ° - 136 
ENGLISH. 
Aglionby, H. A. § Ewart, W. Hutt, W. Trelawney, W. 
Atwood, T. Faithful, G. James, W. Turner, W. 
Bewes, T. Fielden, J. Lennox, Lord G. Walter, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. Guest, J. J. Lister, E. C, Warburton, H. 
Cobbett, W. Hawkins, J. H. Parrott, J. Wason, R. 
Collier, J. Handley, Major Potter, R. Watkins, L. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Humphery, J. Stavely, T. K. Whalley, Sir S, 
Evans, Colonel Hurst, R.,H. Todd, R. Wilks, J. 
SCOTCH. 
Gillon, W. D. Oliphant, L. Wallace, R. Wemyss, Captain 
Jobnston, A, Oswald, R. A. 
IRISH. 
Burry, G. S. Jacob, E. O'Reilly, W. Sheil, R. L. 
Blake, M. O’Connell, M. Roche, W. Vigors, N. A. 
Evans, George O'Connell, D.’ Ruthven, E. S, Walker, C, A. 
Fitagerald, T’.) O’Dwyer,A.C. Ruthven, E, 


TELLERe——Hume J. 
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Tellers included, who, on the 11th of March, voted for Sir Andrew Agnew’s motion, 
That leave be given to bring in a bill to enable local authorities to change Saturdays 
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MINORITY OF 139, 


and Mondays’ Fairs and Markets, to other days, 


Majority . 
Minority 
Astley, Sir Jacob Ebrington, Lord ' 
Attwood, M. Evans, W. 
Baines, E. Ewing, J. 
Bewes, T. Fancourt, Major 
Bell, M. Fenton, J. 


Blackstone, W. S. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Blayney, Hon. C. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Browne, J. 
Buxton, I’. F. 
Buckingham, J, S. 
Burton, H. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Bruce C. C. 
Buller, Ed. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Calvert, N. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Chapman, A. 
Christmas, W. 
Collier, J. 

Conolly, Col. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dugdale, W. H. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Dundas, Captain 
Dunlop, Captain 
Eastnor, Lord 


TELLERS. 


Ferguson, R. C, 
Feilden, W. 

Foley, J. H. 

Folkes, Sir W. 
Forster, C. T. 
Fremantle, Sir S. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gaskell, J, M. 
Gladstone, W. E, 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Glynne, Sir 8, R. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C, 
Grey, Sir G. 
Goulbourn, Hon. H. 
Graham, Hon. Sir J, 
Handley, B. 
Halse, J. 

Halcomb, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hardy, J. 

Hoghes, H. H. 
Halford, H. 
Hoskins, K. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Iugilby, Sir W. 
Johnstone, J. B. V. 
Johnston, Andrew 





ENGLAND. 


Hodgson, J. 


Inglis, Sir R. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Keppel, Hon, G. 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 


Littleton, Hon. E. J, 


Madocks, J, 
Maxwell, J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Marryatt, J. 
Miles, W. 
Marsland, T. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Neeld, J. 

Neale, Sir H. B. 
North, F, 
Oliphant, J. 


- 183 
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Ross, C, 

Russell, Lord J, 
Shawe, F. 

Smith, Hon. R, 
Sheppard, T. 
Simeon, Sir R, 
Scott, Sir E. 
Smith, R. Vernon 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Stuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 
Stewart, E.! 
Stanley, Hon. E.G, 
Stanley, E. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Tooke, W. 
Tower, C. R. 
Trevor, Hon. G.S, 
‘Podd, J. R. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. 


Patten, J. W. ernon, Hon. G, J, 
Paget, F. Verney, Sir H. 
Pease, J. Walker, J. 
Pinney, W. Waterpark, Lord 
Peel, Sir R.' Watkins, T. L. V, 
Penleaze, J. Whitmore, J.C. 
Peter, W. Williams, W., A. 
Pigot, R. Wilks, J. 

Poulter, J. Wilbraham, G. 
Pringle, J. Willoughby, Sir H, 


Rice, Rt. Hon. T, 8S. Wionington, SirT. 


Richards, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 








MINORITY OF 7, 


Tellers included, who voted against the Second Reading of the Stafford Borough 
Disfranchisement Bill. 


Whailey, Sir S, 
Wood, Col. 


Agnew, Sir A. 


For the Second Reading ° ° . + 167 
Against it . . . . ° ° 7 
Buller, E. Gaskell, J. M. Halcomb, J. Lygon, Yon. H., B. 


Gronow, R. H. 


Tettsns,——Fryer, R.——Chetwynd, Captain. 


House of Commons, 
that appeared in the 
which this may be substituted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
With the present Number is published a complete and Revised List of the Present 
> to the tery period, in which are corrected several errors 


ist pub’ 


ished in the First Number of the present Series, fot 


The Present Number also contains the Title and Table of Contents of the Supple 
mentary Volume, published during the Recess ; which may be had by those who de 


sire to complete their Sets from the beginning of the F; 


Parliament to the present time. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 


irst Session of the Reformed 








